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Farm Bureau Meets 


io the event of January, 
1924, in New Hampshire, was the 
meeting in Concord of the State 
Federation of Farm Bureaus and the 
New England Agricultural Conference. 
A program of remarkable interest and 
value was prepared and carried out in 
full and among those in attendance were 
President Oscar E. Bradfute of the 
American Farm Bureau _ Federation, 
making his first visit to this section of 
the country, and a representative of the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, Italy. 

The State Federation elected for the 
sixth consecutive time George M. Put- 
nam of Hopkinton as its president and 
chose Homer S. Smith of Monroe and 
Herbert N. Sawyer of Atkinson as vice- 
presidents. Following the acceptance of 
an amendment to the constitution pro- 
viding for the election of a chairman 
and assistant chairman of woman’s work, 
Mrs. Abbie Sargent ,of Bedford and 
Mrs. Fannie B. White of Claremont 
were named for those offices. 

The comprehensive, but concise and 
vigorous, annual address by the Presi- 
dent was followed by the adoption of a 
resolution in which most of Mr. Put- 
nam’s recommendations were embodied. 
They declared in favor of another con- 
stitutional convention, so that an amend- 
ment can be submitted to the people un- 
der which greater equality in taxation 


may be secured. They asked to have 
the University of New Hampshire put 
upon a permanent basis. They joined 
with the State Grange in demanding a 
change in highway policy whereby more 
attention shall be given to the earth 
roads as distinguished from the sur- 
faced main highways. They favored 
water power development and asked for 
the appointment of a state dairy in- 
spector to see that the milk producers 
get fair treatment. They went on rec- 
ord for limited and selective immigra- 
tion and in favor of larger appropria- 
tions for the agricultural experiment 
stations. 

Among the speakers at the various 
sessions, including the annual banquet, 
in addition to Presidents Bradfute and 
Putnam were Governor Fred H. Brown, 
ex-Governor Robert P. Bass and Presi- 
dent Hetzel of the University of New 
Hampshire. 

In his address Governor Brown re- 
ferred to his recent experiences as arbi- 
ter of claims for damage done to or- 
chards by partridges. On this subject 
the resolutions adopted by the Federa- 
tion call for three inspections of or- 
chards, in blossom time, after the apples 
have set, and at picking time. Fish and 
Game Commissioner Mott L. Bartlett 
says this will cost $15,000 a year and 
that the orchardists should pay {two- 
thirds of the cost, if such a law is passed 
rather than to take all of the expense 
of inspection, as at present, out of the 
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fish and game funds. The amount ex- 
pended for damages and inspection for 


1923 was $31,401.56. 
A decision by Chief Justice Parsons 
of the supreme court, the other 
justices concurring, rendered at the Jan- 
uary term, has caused a considerable 
change in the manner of dealing with 
liquor cases under the state law. In 
brief, the opinion by the chief justice 
holds that the mere possession of intox- 
icating liquor is not “illegal possession”’ 
under the statute, but that in order to 
prove “illegal posession” it must be 


Prohibition Again 


shown that the liquor was obtained by 
its possessor in an illegal manner or 
must be intended by him for an illegal 
purpose such as its sale contrary to law. 


New Taxes 

ANUARY 1, 1924, saw three changes 

in the tax laws in effect in New 
Hampshire. For the first time the State 
taxed the income from interest and divi- 
dends. The gasoline tax was doubled, 
from one cent to two cents a gallon. 
And the registration rate of small auto- 
mobiles was reduced considerably. The 
year opened with a rush for registra- 
tions at the office of the state commis- 
sioner of motor vehicles, but after 


V 


20,000 sets of number vlates had been 
issued the demand ceased abruptly; to 
the disappointment of the commissioner 
and his clerks who would like to issue 
a few hundred registrations a day reg- 
ularly, rather than a few thousand a day 
later on. 


Business Developments 
phir nage B. JACOBS, the head of 


textile mills in Lebanon and Little- 
ton, was elected president of the New 
Hampshire Manufacturers’ Association 
during the month, succeeding Eaton D. 
Sargent, who changes from one execu- 
tive position to another’ by becoming 
mayor of Nashua. Edward K. Wood- 
worth, attorney and capitalist, was elect- 
ed president of the New Hampshire 
Savings Bank of Concord, one of the 
oldest and largest in the state, succeed- 
ing the late Dr. Charles P. Bancroft. 
Judge C. H. Wells of Somersworth, 
Councilor Philip H. Faulkner of Keene 
and Stanton Owen of Laconia, as com- 
missioners, began the hearing of pro- 
ceedings in which the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company seeks to recover 
from the city of Manchester half a 
million dollars, alleging over-valuation 
of its property for purposes of taxation. 


—H. C. P. 


The Farm Bureau Federation 





NEW HAMPSHIRE APPLES ARE SUPREME 


By H. Stytes Bripces 


New Hampshire’s Exhibit at Eastern Apple Exposition. 
Notice apples arranged to form map of State in center of picture. 


EW HAMPSHIRE produces 

many products of which she is 

proud, and recently the orchard- 
ists of this state have demonstrated 
that the products of their orchards, 
namely apples, can be justly classed 
with this group of products for which 
the Granite State is noted. 

In New York City there was recent- 
ly held the Eastern Apple Exposition, 
which was visited by hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons from all parts of the 
United States and Foreign countries. 
This was the largest affair of its kind 
ever held in this country. 

The New Hampshire exhibit of ap- 
ples occupied a large booth approxi- 
mately twenty by sixty feet at one end 
of the large hall, a strategic position in 
as much as it was seen by practically 
everyone in attendance at the show. 

The central feature of the exhibit 
was a large outline map of New Hamp- 
shire several feet in height solidly 


filled in with the best quality Baldwin 
apples, for which the Granite State is 
noted. On each side of this exhibit 
was a bank of 100 boxes of McIntosh 
Reds and Greenings. Every apple in 
this bank, excepting those in the top 
layer, was wrapped in an oil paper 
wrap which helped preserve the fruit 
and add to its attractiveness. These 
wraps were printed with an outline 
map of New Hampshire and each bore 
the slogan “Buy them East, or buy 
them West, New Hampshire apples 
are the best.” At the bottom of the 
design was written the name of the 
grower who produced the apples. 
The boxes of apples that composed the 
bank on each side of the map were set 
up so as to form the initials “N. H.” 
In addition to the exhibit of apples, 
slides were shown constantly at the 
exhibit showing the various phases of 
orcharding in New Hampshire, with 
various catchy sayings, for example, 
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Charles Barker 


one slide bore the question, “Are 
New Hampshire McIntosh juicy?” 
And the answer, “Well when you bite 
one, watch out you don't get 
drowned.” 

The eyes of the people attending 
this show were all focused on New 
Hampshire Baldwins, for in Baldwin 
apples New Hampshire excels them 
all. The New Hampshire Horticul- 
tural Society, represented by a com- 
mittee, of which Charles Barker of 
Exeter was chairman, cooperated with 
Professor G. F. Potter of the Horti- 
cultural Department of the University 
of New Hampshire, in selecting from 
the farm of E. N. Sawyer of Salisbury 
five barrels of Baldwin apples which 
they were confident were as good or 
better than any five barrels of this va- 
riety at the New York show. After 
going over the exhibits from the vari- 
ous states at this show and obtaining 
the opinion of all the authorities pres- 
ent, the committee from New Hamp- 
shire boldly printed a placard chal- 
lenging the world to produce five bar- 
rels of Baldwin apples that would 


equal the New Hampshire exhibit of 
Bladwins owned by E. N. Sawyer. 

Concord and New Hampshire are 
very proud of the fact that one of the 
world’s most renouned singers hails 
from this city and state.. Miss Edith 
Bennett, the singer in question, was 
the reciprocant of over ten thousand 
messages of congratulations and com- 
pliments from all parts of the world 
after recently rendering a concert over 
the radio. Miss Bennett is very proud 
of her home state and was one of the 
interested visitors at the apple expo- 
sition in New York. She was very 
much taken with the New Hampshire 
exhibit and especially so with the ex- 
hibit of Baldwin apples. She felt so 
strongly about this exhibit that she 
stated to the committee that she would 
wager a sizable sum of money that 
these Baldwins from New Hampshire 
were the best that could be found, not 
only at the show, but any where on 
earth. Her wager was given wide 
publicity but no one was found who 
was willing to meet it. 

The New Hampshire exhibit at this 
great fruit show was made possible 
by the splendid cooperation of various 
agencies working together in this 
state. The New Hampshire Horticul- 
tural Society took the leadership in 
this movement and were ably assisted 
financially by the State Department 
of Agriculture, the State Manufactur- 
er’s Association and by a group of 
public spirited citizens who contrib- 
uted personally toward the expense of 
the exhibit. Professor Potter, head of 
the Horticultural Department of the 
University of New Hampshire and 
Charles Barker of Exeter, represent- 
ing the Horticultural Society, took the 
leadership in the active work of the 
exhibit and selected most of the apples 
exhibited at the show. The orchard- 
ists of the state very loyally supported 
the exhibit, many of the leading or- 
chardists contributing apples. Among 
the leading contributors from among 
the farmers of the state were Charles 
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E. Hardy & Son of Hollis, Walter B. 
Farmer of Hampton Falls, Robert F. 
Gould of Contoocook, Morse Brown, 
manager of the Wyanet orchards in 
Pittsfield, John T. Moore, Boscawen, 
A. F. Stearns of Mt. Vernon, George 
D. Kittredge of Mt. Vernon, E. N. 
Sawyer of Salisbury, A. C. S. Randlett 
of Laconia, O. M. Pratt of Holderness, 
Roscrans Pillsbury of Derry and E. S. 
Quimby of Atkinson. These men 
own some of the leading and most up- 
to-date fruit farms in the state. 

An exhibit of this kind is exceed- 
ingly well worth while, for it not only 
advertises the possibility of New 
Hampshire as a fruit growing section, 
but it gives the state a standing in the 
Agricultural world. | Commissioner 
Andrew L. Felker of the state depart- 
ment of Agriculture was one of the 
most interested persons in the state 
in this exhibit. While at the New 
York show he was asked by several 
persons from the west to explain why 
New Hampshire apples seemed to be 
in a class by themselves in regard to 
quality. Commissioner Felker states 
that in his opinion as well as in the 
opinion of others that the New Hamp- 
shire exhibit was a great credit to the 
Granite State and that he was proud 
to be Commissioner of Agriculture 
from the state that produced it. 

Representatives from the west who 
were in attendance at this fruit show 
stated that they could produce some 
mighty fine looking fruit from Wash- 
ington and Oregon, but admitted that 
they have never yet been able to pro- 
duce fruit of the quality that can be 
produced right here in New Hamp- 
shire. The soil and climate of the 
Granite State seem to be unbeatable 
when it comes to turning out high 
quality apples. New York growers 
who are very proud of their state and 
the part it plays in the apple world 
have to doff their hats to New Hamp- 
shire when it comes to combining 
flavor with color. One of the fore- 
most Horticulturists of that state 


asked the question of Professor Potter 
of the University “What is your recipe 
for painting Baldwins up in New 
Hampshire ?” 

The New Hampshire Horticultural 
Society is an organization that de- 
serves the support of every fruit grow- 
er in our state, for it is actually func- 
tioning in behalf of our fruit growers. 
The Society is led by able men who are 
making orcharding their business, 
among whom are William E. Putnam 
of Hancock, President, John Harvey 
of Concord, Vice-President, James 
Tufts, Jr. of Exeter, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The executive committee 
is composed of Robert T. Gould of 
Contoocook, Harold Hardy of Hollis 
and Chester Randlett of Laconia. 

In few words, the writer believes 
that the New Hampshire exhibit at 
the Eastern Apple Exposition was a 
decided success and that the individu- 
als and organizations as well as the 
farmers who contributed fruit should 


be congratulated upon the showing 
made. 











Prof. S. F. Potter 





COMMISSIONER 
“FRED” EVERETT’S 
THREE FAVORITE STORIES 


It is always interesting to know the favorite stories and anecdotes of 


famous men, especially those public speakers who have a large fund at their 


command. This page of stories by some prominent New Hampshire figure 


will be a feature of the Granite Monthly. 


RED EVERETT, 
New Hampshire’s 
genial and good 

natured highway com- 

missioner, is one of 

the most popular men 

in the Granite State. 

Besides being known 

throughout the state 

because of his position 

at the head of the 

Highway Department 

he is also prominent 

in fraternal life, hold- 

ing the position of 

Grand Master of New 

Hampshire Masons. 

His happy smile and 

pleasant manner cause 

him to be in great demand at public 
gatherings in all parts of the state. 

As an argument for constant care of 
roads already built he tells the story of 
a county fair in one of our New Hamp- 
shire villages. Among the specimens of 
handiwork exhibited was a pair of home 
knit stockings, upon which was a placard 
with the motto, “Have been in constant 
use since 1878.” Upon inquiry as to the 
method used to make them last so long, 
the old lady who performed the work, 
replied as follows: 

“You see, it is this way. Every year 
I knit new feet upon the stockings and 
every other year new legs.” 

Another favorite of Mr. Everett’s is 
the one about the darkey boy who after 
attending his first circus applied to the 


manager for a_ job. 
After the preliminary 
conversation it devel- 
oped that the only va- 
cancy was that of a 
lion tamer. The boy 
looked at the lion and 
trembling withdrew his 
request for employ- 
ment. 

“Why, what’s the 
matter, boy?” said the 
manager. “These lions 
are tame. Why, all 
we feed them is 
milk.” 

“That’s all right, 
boss,” replied the lad, 
“they used to feed me 

milk but I eat meat now.” 

One of the commissioner’s most popu- 
lar stories is his account of an incident 
which occurred in the late senatorial 
election of Minnesota. Highway Com- 
missioner Babcock travelling through 
the state met a Swedish farmer by the 
roadside and wondering if he were a 
supporter of Magnus Johnson, inquired 
of him if he were interested in the ap- 
proaching election. 

“Ah guess not,” replied the farmer, 
I can’t take much interest in politics. 
My family is too much split up.” 

“Split up,” said the commissioner, 
“what do you mean, ‘split up?’ ” 

“Why you see, my wife’s a Democrat, 
I’m a Republican, the baby’s vet, and 
the cows are dry.”—W. R. H. 








“YOUNG BLOOD” 
Can Find Ample Opportunity in New Hampshire 


By Major FRANK KNox 


crying need—perhaps the most 
vital need of the State of 
New Hampshire, agriculturally— 
is young blood. The proportion of men 
over 55 years of age who are living and 
operating New Hampshire farms, is be- 
tween three and four 
times as great as the 


average the country 
over. Every man who 
has made even the 
most trifling study of 
farm conditions in 
New Hampshire has 
been struck by the 


number of farmers of 
advanced years on New 
Hampshire farms. In 
many cases these men, 
while still classified as 
“farmers,” have either 
reduced their farm op- 
erations to the mini- 
mum, or practically 
abandoned them alto- 
gether, merely using 
their farm as a place 
of residence. Nocom- 
prehensive and perma- 
nently successful plan for agricultural 
rehabilitation in this state has any 
chance of success which does not take 
this factor into consideration and grant 
it first-rate importance. 

This condition is one not difficult to 
understand. Ever since the Civil War, 
New Hampshire has been the breeding 
ground for young men and young wo- 
men who have gone forth to be leaders 
and participants in the building of other 
states and other commonwealths. This 
practice, under which New Hampshire 
bore all of the expense of rearing her 
sons and daughters, feeding, clothing 
and educating them until they reached 
the years of productivity, only to lose 
them to other states, is readily explained, 





Major Frank Knox 


Beginning in 1865, and for a half cen- 
tury thereafter, the door of opportunity 
for young men and women in this coun- 
try was more widely open in the West 
than in the East. In the Mississippi 
Valley and beyond, lay an empire, with 
millions of acres of 
rich, virgin soil, much 
of it ready for the 
plow.The period of ex- 
pansion of agriculture 
in that region, due to 
cheap lands, constitut- 
ed one of the epochs 
in American history, 
and inevitably, along 
with such agricultural 
expansion, went the 
swift upbuilding of 
cities and towns, of- 
fering unexcelled op- 
portunities for young 
men of business and of 
the professions to 
swiftly realize their 
ambitions. Thus both 
country-side and city 
aalled, and the youth 
of New Hampshire 
responded. 

This process, continued for a_ half 
century, left New Hampshire bled white. 
It is said, and I have no doubt, with 
truth, that more men and women born 
in New Hampshire, are to-day living 
without its borders than there are with- 
in. 

If we stopped the summary here it 
would be discouraging enough; but hap- 
pily, we may readily discover if we look, 
a swift change in economic conditions, 
come about within the past decade; a 
change which will operate most distinct- 
ly to our advantage if we are awake to 
the opportunity and have the virility to 
seize upon it. 

There is no longer any “West” with 
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beckoning hands. The West is now a 
settled and developed community. No 
more cheap lands lie ready for the 
questing home-seeker. Lands which in 
1865 in the Valley of the Mississippi 
sold for $1.25 an acre, are to-day com- 
manding a price anywhere from $300 
to $600 an acre. Expansion of agricul- 
tural life has halted; and with its stop- 
page has come a similar check in the 
growth of cities. No longer does the 
Great West offer opportunity to youth, 
save that opportunity which every set- 
tled community provides. The economic 
tides which flowed against us for a half 
century have changed and are slowly be- 
ginning to ebb. 

A distinctly apparent swing of the 
current in our favor is obvious. Coupled 
with the disadvantage of high cost land 
in the West goes an even greater dis- 
advantage, due to heightened transporta- 
tion charges. ‘In some commodities, 
freight rates have advanced 500 per 
cent. Transportation of every descrip- 


tion is more than twice as costly as be- 


fore the War. 

Thus the combined influence of high- 
priced lands and high transportation 
costs, has served to subtract from tiie 
opportunities the West once offered, to 
such a degree that it may be said with- 
out fear of successful contradiction, that 
actually greater opportunities for the 
farm home-seeking young man and 
young woman are to be found here in 
New England, and especially in New 
Hampshire, than anywhere else in the 
country. 

Then we can with entire accuracy, add 
to this advantage of cheap land, a num- 
ber of other advantages which the West 
never had. We may say with truth, 


to the young man looking hither for a 
home, “You may buy a farm in New 
Hampshire at a very moderate cost, and 
the produce of that farm can be sold 
in easily accessible markets, the greatest 
markets for food products in the coun- 
try.” 

Not only may a farm be purchased at 
a moderate figure, and not only are 
markets available, but New Hampshire 
boasts the most ambitious, and up-to- 
date, the most successful experiment in 
co-operative marketing in Eastern 
United States. 

Then to these advantages of cheap 
land, of nearby markets, and of market- 
ing machinery already set up, we may 
add the advantage of good roads, al- 
ready built; of schools already estab- 
lished, of churches, of social life and 
community activity, long since estab- 
lished, and affording to the families of 
our farmers a rich, varied and interest- 
ing life. 

Here, then, is our situation: We need 
young men’on our farms. Changes in 
economic conditions have given us again 
an advantage we lost long ago. Whether 
we shall get young men on these farms 
under these new conditions, depends up- 
on ourselves. If we are men worthy to 
be the descendents of the men who first 
tamed the wilderness, built homes, clear- 
ed farms, and built towns and cities 
within our commonwealth, if we are 
worthy sons of these, perhaps, then, we 
can, if we will, restore New Hampshire 
to the list of growing, prosperous com- 
monwealths by an infusion of new and 
young blood. The question to ask our- 
selves is, “Are we men enough to meet 
this new crisis and this new opportun- 
ity?” 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


The results of the High School con- 
test conducted by the GRANITE MontTH- 
Ly, together with prize awards will ap- 
pear in the March number. 

A great deal of interest has been 
shown by High School pupils all over 
the state, and many essays have been 


received upon the three subjects: “Why 
New Hampshire Appeals to Me,” “My 
Greatest Ambition” and “My Most 
Thrilling Adventure,” as well as on 
other subjects selected by the contes- 
tants themselves. Watch for this inter- 
esting feature. oe a: —Editor. 





OUR FIVE LEADING CITIZENS 








The Granite Monthly’s Referendum as to who are our leading citi- 
zens has attracted notice and comment from nearly the entire state 
press, from the Boston Herald and the New York Times. 

Here is the final result: 








ee HO in your opinion are the 

five men or women in this 

state who lead in constructive 
patriotic service and thought?” “Who 
are the five most patriotic, intelligent 
and efficient leaders?” So ran the ques- 
tions the Granite Monruty asked of 


zens ?” asked an inquiring friend. “How 
did you select the names for your list?” 
We did not choose ourselves, we ex- 
plained, any of the persons who were to 
vote in this contest. The list was made 
up entirely from names supplied us from 
different well-known New Hampshire 


some 150 rep- 
resentative New 
Hampshire citi- 
zens. 

The result of 
the :poll conduct- 
ed by the Gran- 
ITE MoNTHLY 
showed _ that 
President Er- 
nest M. Hop- 
kins, Ex-Gover- 
nor Robert P. 
Bass, Hon. Hunt- 
ley N. Spauld- 
ing, President 
Ralph D. Het- 
zel, and Senator 
George H. Moses 
are the five lead- 
ers. President 
Hopkins of 
Dartmouth Col- 
lege and Ex- 
Governor Bass 
each received ap- 
proximately 
sixty percent of 
all the votes cast. 








THE FIVE AND WHY 


“The reasons for the choices were 
practically the same in most of the 
answers. A remarkable coincidence.” 


PRESIDENT Ernest M. Hopxins—‘“courage- 
ous”’—“patriotic’—“one of ‘the greatest 
college presidents’—“no other citizen ap- 
proaches him in intellectual grasp of the 
greatest questions of the day.” 


Ex-Governor Ropert P. Bass—‘“sincere”— 
“for his staunch fight for conservation” 
—‘“for reform along conservative lines”’— 
“for his work for water power and the 
farming industry’—“for his political and 
moral leadership.” 


Hon. Huntiey N. Spautpinc—“benevolent” 
—“efficient”—“unselfish and able devotion 
to public service’—‘“splendid War rec- 
ord”—“for his philanthropic and edu- 
cational work.” 


PresipENT RatpH D. Herzer—“educational 
leader”—“splendid record in the ad- 
vancement of the educational interests of 
the state’—“patriotic service and interest 
in the welfare of all people.” 


SENATOR GeorceE H. Moses—“for patriotic ser- 
vice in the Senate”—“a brilliant leader” — 
“for distinguished and able statesmanship.” 








organizations. 

We desired to 
make this list 
fair and repre- 
sentative of all 
the different in- 
terests and points 
of view in the 
state, so we 
wrote to seven- 
teen organiza- 
tions. (“Note”) 
Such as the 
manu facturer’s 
association, the 
State Grange, 
and the State 
Chamber of 
Commerce, etc., 
and asked them 
each to send us 
ten names of 
persons to whom 
we might write 
for an opinion 
on this matter. 
Of course some 
names were du- 
plicated but we 


Huntley Spaulding fifty percent, Presi- 
dent Hetzel of the University of New 
Hampshire twenty-six percent, while 
Senator Moses received twenty-five per- 
cent. 

“But who are these 150 New Hamp- 
shire citizens to whom you wrote and 
asked to vote on our five leading citi- 


were nevertheless able to make up a 
total list from the names thus received 
of approximately 150 persons to whom 
the questionnaires were sent. The res- 
ponse was remarkably fine and extreme- 
ly interesting. 

In addition to the five leading citizens 
mentioned above, many other prominent 
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New Hampshire persons received votes 
in the poll. Among these were George 
M. Putnam, President of the State 
Farm Bureau Federation, Ex-Congress- 
man Raymond B. Stevens, Major Frank 
Knox and Captain John G. Winant, who 
each received about the same number of 
votes and came very near to being in- 
cluded as one of the five. Others poll- 
ing a large and substantial number of 
votes were Senator Henry W. Keyes, 
Judge Robert Peaslee, Rev. Burton 
Lockhart, Governor Fred H. Brown, 
Congressman William Rogers, Commis- 
sioner Andrew L. Felker, Commissioner 
E. W. Butterfield, Hon. Clarence E. 
Carr, Ex-Governor Rolland Spaulding, 
Ex-Governor Albert O. Brown, Ex- 
President Tucker of Dartmouth, Rev. 
J. H. Robbins, W. S. Rossiter, Mrs. 


Alta McDuffee, Mrs. Mary I. Wood, 
Mrs. William Schofield, and Mrs. Lilian 
Streeter. 

An interesting part of many answers 
were the reasons given for the choices. 
One postal for instance after naming 


five men, ends by saying, “Of course if 
you want the most distinguished, able 
and patriotic Jeader in statesmanship, 
there is obviously no one anywhere near 
the class of Senator Moses.” While 
another says of Senator Moses, “I dis- 
like some of his methods (he is a poli- 
tician at times in its worst meaning) but 
he certainly is keeping New Hampshire 
on the map, and must be regarded as a 
leading citizen.” 

Of Ex-Governor Bass one writes, 
“Those who have differed most widely 
from some of Robert P. Bass’s ideals 
have been obliged to concede that he 
possesses a great intellectual ability— 
and is leading the state with wisdom— 


in developing her water power.” An- 
other very brief and terse gentleman 
after naming Senator Moses and Major 
Knox as his choices, declares, “What 
other men with true leadership in their 
systems are there?” “I know of none.” 

We received also a number of inter- 
esting refusals. “I have so many 
friends,” writes one, “who think they 
are leading citizens that I would not like 
to discriminate between them,” in fact, 
he pessimistically concludes, “I do not 
know of five who pre-eminently lead.” 
Another suggests if we had but given 
him a choice of fifty he might have at- 
tempted the task. 

The most philosophical view, however, 
and perhaps the wisest came from 
George A. Wood of Portsmouth. “There 
ain’t no such five animals,” he emphatic- 
ally writes. 


There are thousands in New Hampshire 
doing their task. Some one may occupy 
a more prominent place on the front pages 
of the papers. This proves nothing. To 
assert that Mr. A. is more intelligent than 
Mr. B. is futile. True, President Coolidge 
is more intelligent than the ditch-digger, 
but when we get out of the ditch there is 
not such great divergence between people 
to admit of a measure that can be accurate- 
ly applied. 

And, patriotism, my dear Mr. Cotton! 
The ditch-digger may schedule many points 
above the college professor. In fact, I 
think the war developed fully as much pa- 
triotism among the ditch-diggers, propor- 
tionally, as among the professors. 

And efficiency! Isn’t it the one who best 
does his own job? May not the wood- 
chopper be as efficient as the chap who 
removes your appendix? 

You really mean, “Who are the five most 
popular men or women in New Hamp- 
shire.” And here we are swayed by our 
loves and our resentments. My adored 
hero may be your most detested person. 

And so: it can’t be did.” 


NoteE—New Hampshire Manufacturers’ Association, the State Chamber of Commerce, the State 
Grange, New Hampshire Farm Bureau, New Hampshire Federation of Women’s Clubs, New Hamp- 


shire Ieague of Women Voters, 


the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, New Hampshire Civic 


Association, Democratic Bulletin, New Hampshire Republican League, New Hampshire Weekly Pub- 


lishers Association, University of New Hampshire, 


Dartmouth College, New Hampshire Federation 


of Labor, Society for the Protection of New Hampshire Forests, New Hampshire Medical Associa- 


tion and the New Hampshire Bar Association, 
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State.” 





“There are at least three changes in our constitution which are 
desirable and one which is of vital importance to the welfare of the 








T the election next fall there will 
appear on the ballot the follow- 
ing question: 

“Are you in favor of calling a Con- 
stitutional Convention to submit 
amendments to the Constitution?” 

To many voters undoubtedly it 
will seem strange that this question 
of amending the constitution should 
again be raised so quickly in view of 
the recent votes upon the amend- 
ments submitted by the last Consti- 
tutional Convention. The tendency 
therefore will be to vote “no” unless 
there is considerable discussion pre- 
vious to the election. It is a pro- 


vision in the Constitution itself which 
raises at this time the question of 


whether a Constitutional Convention 
shall be convened. Art. 99 of the 
Constitution provides that every 
seven years at least the sense of the 
people as to a revision of the Consti- 
tution and calling a convention for 
that purpose shall be taken. 

There are at least three changes in 
our constitution which are desirable 
and one which is of vital importance 
to the welfare of the State. 

The provision of the present consti- 
tution that Senatorial Districts should 
be based upon taxable property rather 
than population is in theory contra- 
ry to democratic principles and in 
practice an obstacle to orderly advance 
in accordance with the popular will. 
This is clearly shown in the records of 
the last Legislature. The House was 
Democratic, the Senate Republican 
by vote of two to one and yet in the 
Senatorial districts as a whole, the 
Democratic candidates received 5000 
more votes than the Republican can- 
didates, As a result the minority 


was able to block the will of a major- 
ity of the people and a number of im- 
portant and _ beneficial measures 
passed by the House were killed in 
the Senate. 

The Governor’s council should be 
abolished. In our State some of the 
most important functions of. the ex- 
ecutive are divided among six men, 
the Governor and his council. We 
have, so to speak, six governors, rather 
than one. Divided responsibility, es- 
pecially in an executive, is contrary 
to sound theories of government. 
Where the Governor is of one party 
and a majority of the council of 
another, this divided responsibility 
has lead to partisan and personal bick- 
ering in which the public welfare is 
well-nigh forgotten 

The method of amending the con- 
stitution should be liberalized. Ob- 
viously the constitution should not be 
frequently changed. We should aim 
at stability, not rigidity. The present 
requirements are too severe and give a 
minority opposed to any change too 
great power. A careful examination 
of the various amendments which 
have been submitted by the different 
conventions which have secured a 
substantial majority of the voters of 
the State and yet failed through the 
rule providing a 2-3 vote, clearly 
proves that it would be beneficial to 
have a less severe standard. 

Undoubtedly a considerable differ- 
ence of opinion exists concerning the 
desirability of these three changes 
above discussed and if these were the 
only particulars in which the constitu- 
tion ought to be amended, there is not 
sufficient interest at present to warrant 
calling a convention for these pur- 
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poses only, but there is one matter in 
which there is a very general opinion 
in favor of a change. This has to do 
with the taxing power of the Legisla- 
ture. 

The question of taxation is the 
most important one considered by the 
last two Conventions. The last con- 
vention practically confined itself to 
matters of taxation. The Convention 
called in 1913 submitted three pro- 
posals enlarging the power of the 
Legislature to levy taxes. All three 
amendments were defeated at the 
election, ‘although each amendment 
received almost the necessary 2-3 ma- 
jority. The last Constitutional Con- 
vention convened three times and 
three times submitted amendments 
dealing with the question of taxes. 
The first time it submitted two amend- 
ments, one providing for the grad- 
uated tax on inheritances and one on 
a graduated income tax. Both failed 
of adoption, although each one re- 
ceived a very substantial majority. 
These two questions were again sub- 
mitted in 1923 and again both failed, 
but this time a substantial majority 
voted against both proposals. 

The Convention re-convened a 
third time and submitted one general 
amendment striking out the word 
“proportional.” This amendment not 
only failed to secure the necessary 2-3 
majority but there was practically a 
2-3 vote against it. This brief sum- 
mary of the result of the attempts 
made to revise the constitution, en- 
large or change the power conferred 
by the constitution to levy taxes, 
clearly discloses two things: First, a 
persistent and wide-spread interest in 
the question of taxation and a very 
wide divergence of opinion concerning 
the form which such an amendment 
should take. It is important to an- 
alyze as carefully as possible these 
two phases of the situation. The wide 
interest in the question of the taxing 
power of the Legislature due to the 
fact, that our present tax system is 
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clearly antiquated and unjust in its 
operation as between different !tax- 
payers and is distinctly injurious to 
the welfare of the state as a whole. 
It has long been accepted as one of 
the fundamental principles of taxa- 
tion that its burden should be dis- 
tributed over the citizens in proportion 
to their ability to bear the burden. 
No one who is at all familiar with the 
situation would dispute the state- 
ment that in New Hampshire our sys- 
tem of taxation for many years, in 
fact, has violated this principle. 
Many classes of people pay more than 
their share of the public burden and 
other classes escape. Nearly the en- 
tire burden falls on real estate and 
certain classes of tangibles such as 
livestock, stock in trade, and yet it 
is generally admitted that the amount 
of wealth owned in the state, other 
than real estate and tangible property 
is at least equal if it does not exceed 
the total of real estate and tangible 
property. . This is an injustice as be- 
tween individual citizens and in at 
least two particulars has caused seri- 
ous general results. 

Farming as an industry in New 
Hampshire has been on the decline 
for a good many years. Many of the 
causes of this decline are beyond the 
power of the State of New Hampshire 
to control and are due to general eco- 
nomic and agricultural conditions 
throughout the whole United States. 
It is consequently of the utmost im- 
portance that the State itself should 
not increase the difficulties and bur- 
dens of agriculture. The result of 
placing the tax burden almost entirely 
upon real estate and tangible property 
is to throw upon the industry of ag- 
riculture an unjust burden. It is high- 
ly important to the social and indus- 
trial welfare of the State that agri- 
culture should prosper and the least 
the State can do is to see that agricul- 
ture is not overtaxed. 

The forests of New Hampshire are 
one of the few natural advantages 
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which New Hampshire has. The tax- 
ation of timber lands, which have no 
income value except when stripped of 
the standing timber at their full cash 
value has encouraged the cutting of 
immature stands and in many in- 
stances has made such cutting imper- 
ative. This is due to the fact that 
immature timber can be used for lum- 
ber and pulp. If such lands are taxed 
at their fuli value the burden of inter- 
est and taxation is much greater than 
the increased value from growth. Ob- 
viously it is for the distinct advantage 
of New Hampshire to have a method 
of taxing timber lands which would 
yield a reasonable revenue and yet en- 
courage the growing of timber. It 
would be generally admitted that real 
estate and tangible property should 
be relieved of some of the excessive 
burdens now laid upon it and that 
this can only be done by shifting 
some of that burden to classes of 
wealth which now escape and furth- 
ermore that growing timber should be 
classified and taxed in some other 
manner than that real estate which has 
a value for use and income. It is this 
situation and the quite general recog- 
nition of the disadvantages of our 
present system of taxation which has 
lead to much agitation in the last 20 
years for some change in our consti- 
tution because it is everywhere recog- 
nized that the changes which ought 
to be made in our tax laws cannot be 
made under the constitution as it 
now stands. 

Probably the greatest difficulty in 
the situation is due to the wide di- 
vergence of opinion as to the particu- 
lar form which the amendment should 
take. That difficulty is much in- 
creased, if not largely created by the 
fact that the restrictions which now 
prevent the Legislature from acting 
are to be found, not in any explicit, 
specific limitations in our constitu- 
tion, but has grown out of a long line 
of decisions of our Court construing 
the general language in the original 


constitution. It may be forcibly ar- 
gued that the language of the origi- 
nal constitution, if read in the light of 
its common meaning and broadly and 
liberally construed by the Court, 
would confer upon the Legislature all 
the power it needs to remedy the in- 
justice of our present tax laws. This 
situation has made the question of the 
form of any proposed amendment ex- 
ceedingly difficult. The words, out 
of which the restriction has grown, 
seem to the man unfamiliar with legal 
reasoning and Court decisions to be 
highly desirable words. The chief re- 
striction has grown out of the word 
“proportional.” The requirement that 
taxes shall be proportional, if con- 
strued to mean in proportion to the 
ability to pay, states a sound principle 
of taxation. The construction by the 
Court that the word “proportional” 
requires a uniform treatment of 
property or, as stated in one of the 
opinions, that the same‘amount of 
property in the same taxable district 
should pay the same share of taxes, 
has lead in fact to a dis-proportionate 
result. This can best be shown by a 
brief example of the application of 
this construction: 

We will take three men living in the 
same town or taxing district. One 
owns real estate of the value of $5,000, 
one a $5,000 bond paying 5% interest, 
and one $5,000 of corporate stock and 
paying 6% interest. The rate of tax 
in this community we will assume to 
be 2%%. Under the statutes before 
the last session of the Legislature 
these three men were taxed as fol- 
lows: The man with the real estate 
paid a tax of $125.00, the bond owner 
was taxed $125.00 and the owner of 
stock was taxed nothing because the 
Court had ruled that shares of stock 
being merely paper evidences of own- 
ership or interest in property that tax- 
ation of the property and the taxation 
again of the stock would be double 
taxation and therefore un-proportion- 
al. As the tax on the bond holder 








would take % of his income of $250 
from the bond, the result was either 
to compel him to sell the bond or not 
disclose it for purposes of taxation, 
but the final result was that of the 
three men the owner of real estate was 
the only one who paid any tax. This 
is obviously unjust. 

The last Legislature took the only 

step that can be now taken under the 
constitution to remedy this situation. 
It first asked the Supreme Court 
whether the income from securities 
was taxable under our constitution 
and the Court said such a tax might 
be levied as a property tax on income 
from both bonds and stock if levied 
at the same rate of taxation imposed 
upon other property. Consequently 
the Legislature repealed the old law, 
taxing money on hand at full value 
as property and in place enacted a 
measure levying a tax at the average 
rate on the income from dividends 
from stocks and bonds, with an ‘ex- 
emption of $200. This is an improve- 
ment on the old law, since it places the 
bond holder and stockholder on an 
equality but an examination of the re- 
sults show that little has been done 
to relieve the owner of real estate 
from his burden. 
The bond owner and the stock owner 
now stand on an equality. Both buy 
something. But their contribution is 
so small little relief is afforded to 
the owner of real estate. He now 
pays ten times as much as they do. 

Both experience and theory prove 
that securities cannot be taxed at their 
full value as property and the at- 
tempt to do so has always been 
evaded. When, however, we drop 
from taxing the face value of the se- 
curity to the income of the security, 
we have made such a large reduction 
in the value of the thing taxed that 
we ought, to secure justice, to impose 
a higher rate of taxation than that 
imposed on other property. It is clear- 
ly shown by the experience of other 
states that a greater tax than 214% 
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can be levied on the income from se- 
curities without driving such securi- 
ties out of the State or into hiding. 

The imposition of a -special rate 
on income from securities cannot be 
made under the ruling of the Court 
without amending the Constitution. 
Moreover, the present law passed by 
the last Legislature, imposing a tax 
on incomes, may be overturned by the 
Court when actually brought to a test 
case, since the Court is divided on the 
question of whether such a tax could 
be imposed at all. Three members of 
the Court held income to be property 
within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, two members were of the opin- 
ion that to tax incomes was unconsti- 
tutional because it was not a property 
tax but an excise tax. Of the three 
members who were of the opinion 
that the law was constitutional, two 
retire from the Court on account of 
age limit in the near future. 

New Hampshire, in common with 
most every state in the Union has had, 
up to the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, a graded inheritance tax which 
placed a heavier rate of taxation upon 
larger estates. There had always 
been some doubt about the constitu- 
tionality of the graded feature of this 
tax and as the last legislature had in 
mind increasing the rates and ex- 
tending the graded rates on direct as 
well as collateral heirs, it decided it 
was wise to ask in the first instance 
the opinion of the Supreme Court on 
the legality of the graded tax. The 
Court declared the tax on inheritances 
was in fact a property tax and the rule 
of proportion laid down by the Court 
required that the same amount of 
property should pay the same as every 
other amount. As a result of these 
decisions the State will probably lose 
some of the revenue collected under 
the old law. Moreover, it had to re- 
peal the existing statutes and pass a 
new law levying a flat rate on inheri- 
tances. This rate was necessarily low 


because there is a general feeling 











against heavy rates on small estates 
and under the rule of the Court the 
ability of the small estate to pay had 
to be taken for the standard of all es- 
tates, both great and small. It is also 
this limited construction of the word 
proportional that made it impossible 
to deal with timber lands along the 
lines of sound public policy. Under 
the constitution as it is construed 
today timber lands must be taxed at 
their full value or be exempted 
from all taxes. The feeling against 
exempting timber lands altogether is 
both wide-spread and sound. If the 
land and the timber while growing 
were exempt, it would still be possible 
to tax the timber when cut but under 
the rule of uniformity, the tax would 
have to be at the same rate as levied 
upon other property. As a practical 
matter this can never be done and it 
ought not to be done. If timber while 
growing is to be exempt from any 
burden, the crop when _ harvested 
should be taxed at a much higher rate 
than other property which is 
taxed every year. Therefore, no sub- 
stantial change in our present method 
of taxing timber lands is possible 
without an amendment to the consti- 
tution. 

This brings us to the difficult ques- 
tion as to the form that the amend- 
ment or amendments that may be pro- 
posed should take. There are two 
different methods of approaching the 
problem and both methods have been 
attempted by past constitutional con- 
ventions. One is to let the language 
in the constitution from which the re- 
strictions have grown, remain in the 
constitution and to enlarge the power 
of the Legislature by specific amend- 
ments for instance for a graded inheri- 
tance tax, the classification and spe- 
cial taxation of timber lands, the levy- 
ing of excise taxes, the imposition of 
a graded income tax upon income 
from securities. These specific amend- 


ments have all failed of adoption, though 
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many have secured a large majority in 


their favor. The other method is to re- 
move from the constitution those words 
which have become by Court interpreta- 
tion, rather than by inherent meaning, a 
restriction upon the Legislature. This 
latter method is theoretically a sound- 
er one as a constitution ought to be 
a general grant of power rather than 
a list of specific powers. 

I am still of the opinion that the 
amendment last submitted was the- 
oretically the better method and would 
have proved, if adopted, beneficial and 
sound. However, the heavy vote 
against the amendment quite clearly 
shows that it is the more difficult 
method of the two. The important 
and urgent matter is to secure just 
tax laws. This can only be secured 
through amendments to the constitu- 
tion. | am much more interested in 
securing the needed laws than in the 
particular form of of the amendment 
to the constitution, which will make 
those laws possible. 

While many of the arguments ad- 
vanced against the so-called broad 
amendment were unsound and some 
misleading and false, and while I be- 
live in time these misrepresentations 
could be cleared away out of the pub- 
lic mind, Iam more interested in se- 
curing immediate results than in the 
form of the amendment itself. While 
there are undoubtedly some selfish 
interests opposed to any change in 
taxation laws, many of those who 
were opposed to the last proposed 
amendment I believe to be genuinely 
in favor of tax reform. It is to be 
hoped that those who do favor tax 
reform may be able to agree upon 
some amendment to be submitted to 
the people to which they may give the 
united support necessary for its 
adoption. Personally, I am not wed- 
ded to any particular language and 
shall be willing to support any amend- 
ment or amendments that will give 
the people of this state just tax laws. 
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THE PORT OF SHIPS 
By C. H. MILter 
1841—1913 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; . 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: “Now we must pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 


‘Brave Adm’ral speak,—what shall I say?” 


“Why, say, ‘Sail on! Sail on! and on!” 


“My men grow mutinous day by day; 

My men grow ghastly, wan and weak.” 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 

Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
“What shall I say, brave Adm’ral, say, 

If we sight naught but seas at dawn?” 
“Why, you shall say, at break of day, 

‘Sail on! Sail on! Sail on! and on!” 


They sailed, and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
“Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Adm’ral ; speak, and say——” 
e said: “Sail on! Sail on! and on!” 


They sailed! They sailed! Then spake the mate : 
“This mad sea shows its teeth to-night ; 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Adm‘ral, say but one good word,—— 
What shall we do when hope is gone?” 
The words leaped as a leaping sword: 
“Sail on! Sail on! Sail on! and on!” 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 

And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 

A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 

It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 

Its grandest lesson: “On! sail on! 
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FLORENCE VANE 


By Puitie PENDLETON COOKE 
1816—1850 


I loved thee long and dearly, 
Florence Vane; 

My life’s bright dream and early 
Hath come again; 

I renew in my fond vision 
My heart’s dear pain, 

My hopes and thy derision, 
Florence Vane! 


The ruin, lone and hoary, 
The ruin old, 
Where thou didst hark my story, 
At even told, 
That spot, the hues elysian 
Of sky and plain 
I treasure in my vision, 
Florence Vane! 
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Thou wast lovelier than the roses 
In their prime; 

Thy voice excelled the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme ; 

Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main, 

Would I had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane. 
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But fairest, coldest wonder! 
Thy glorious clay 

Lieth the green sod under; 
Alas the day! 

And it boots not to remember 
Thy disdain, 

To quicken love’s pale ember, 
Florence Vane! 














The lilies of the valley 
By young graves weep, 

The daisies love to dally 
Where maidens sleep, 

May their bloom, in beauty vying, 
Never wane 

Where thine earthly part is lying, 
Florence Vane. 
































A NEW ENGLAND DIPLOMAT 


Or 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS AND THE GHENT 
| TREATY 


By Joun G. WINANT. 


N March, 1813, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia offered his services as mediator, 
between the United States and Great 

Britain, with the hope of terminating 
the war then existing between these two 
nations. His probable object was to 
relieve England of the burden of war in 
America, so that she could concentrate 
her whole strength against Napoleon. 
The United States Government acceded 
at once to the proposition and dispatched 
as Commissioners Messrs. Gallatin and 
Bayard, who were to act jointly with 
Mr. Adams. The English Government, 
however, refused to mediate. 

Gallatin and Bayard, allowed by Cas- 
tlereagh’s courtesy to visit England, 
crossed the Channel in April and estab- 
lished themselves in London where 
Gallatin remained until the middle of 
June “striving with tact, caution, and 
persistency to bring both governments 
on common ground; but the attempt 
was hopeless.” 

Some idea of the attitude of the Eng- 
lish may be gathered from the London 
newspapers of the day. When commis- 
sioners to negotiate for peace with the 
United States were at last appointed, to 
meet American Commissioners at Ghent, 
the “Times” gave the following instruc- 
tions “Our demands may be couched in 
a single word,—Submission!” The vir- 
ulent invective heaped upon the mild Mr. 
Madison is hard for an American to 
understand. The vituperation reached 
such an extent that we find him habit- 
ually referred to as an “imposter,” a 
“liar,” “that contemptible wretch,” and 
his actions described as “the lunatic rav- 
ings of the philosophic statesman at 
Washington,” or, again, as “dirty 
swindling manoeuvres.” This position 


assumed by the British press gives us 
an idea of some of the difficulties that 
confronted our peace negotiation. 

The United States had renewed the 
powers of Messrs. Adams, Bayard, and 
Gallatin and added Jonathan Russel, 
then minister to Sweden, and Henry 
Clay. England had deputed Lord Gam- 
bier, an admiral, Dr. Adams, a publicist, 
and Mr. Gaulburn, a member of Parlia- 
ment and under Secretary of State. The 
Americans had reached Ghent the early 
part of July, but it was not until 
August 7th that the British delegation 
arrived, 

Owing to the fact that the Senate had 
refused to confirm Mr. Gallatin’s nomi- 
nation until he had resigned his posi- 
tion as Secretary of the Treasury, his 
name appeared last upon the list of 
commissioners, while that of Mr. Adams 
stood first. This was an unfortunate 
incident, as Mr. Gallatin was peculiarly 
fitted to moderate the difference that 
must arise from so discordant a body 
as the American Commission. Further- 
more he was the senior member of that 
body, a warm personal friend of the 
President, and from the beginning of 
the administration his most trusted ad- 
visor. Mr. Adams, on the contrary, was 
by temperament little suited to the posi- 
tion of moderator at any time, and 
peculiarly unfitted for the post on this 
occasion because his political proclivities 
represented no one but himself and a 
powerless minority. 

The best sketch we have of the Amer- 
ican delegation is given in the volumin- 
ous writings of John Quincy Adams. 
We know that in the beginning all the 
delegates were “in perfect good under- 
standing and good humor with one an- 
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other.” That at this time Mr. Adams 
considered Clay as one of “the most 
amiable and finest temper’d men in the 
world” and although he may never have 
retreated from his position as to the 
latter qualification, certainly he would 
have given a new interpretation to his 
words. It is at any rate between Mr. 
Adams and Mr. Clay that the greatest 
altercations took place, partly because of 
disposition, largely on account of the 
different interests each was compelled 
to support. “I dined again at the table 
d’hote at- one. The other gentlemen 
dined together at four. They sit after 
dinner, and drink bad wine and smoke 
again, which neither suits my habits nor 
my health, and absorbs time which I can 
ill spare.” And again, writing in his 
journal some days later Adams _ notes, 
that “just before rising I heard Mr. 
Clay’s company retiring from his cham- 
ber.” We see underlying the following 
remarks the warring interests of the 
east and west: “Mr. Clay lost his tem- 
_ per, as he generally does whenever the 
right to navigate the Mississippi is dis- 
cussed;” or, how “Mr. Clay, who was 
determined to foresee no public misfor- 
tune in our affairs, bears them with less 
temper, now they have come, than any 
of us; he rails at commerce and the 
people of Massachusetts, and tells us 
what wonders the people of Kentucky 
would do if they should be attacked.” 
The Diary of James Gallatin gives us 
the picture. “Clay uses strong language 
to Adams, and Adams returns the com- 
pliment. Father looks calmly on with 
a twinkle in his eye,” and then a few 
days later. “Father can no longer sup- 
port Mr. Adams; he has tried his pa- 
tience too far.” Even Gallatin had his 
limitations. And yet for all that, in the 
midst of these wranglings Adams, in a 
letter to his wife, paints us in a few 
words perhaps the best contemporary 
portrait that we have of Clay, and at 
the same time gives us a clear insight 
into his own character. “The greatest 
diversities of sentiment and the most 
animated mutual oppositions have been 


between this last gentleman (Mr. Clay) 
and your best friend. They are un- 
questionably the true members of the 
mission most under the influence of that 
irritability which we impute to Mr. 
Gaulburn: and perhaps it would be dif- 
ficult to say which of them gives way 
to it the most. Whether Mr. Clay is as 
conscious of this infirmity as your 
friend, whether he has made it as much 
the study of his life to acquire a victory 
over it, and whether he feels with as 
much regret after it has passed every 
occasion when it proves too strong for 
him; he knows better than I do. There 
is the same dogmatical, overbearing 
manner, the same harshness of look and 
expression, and the same forgetfulness 
of the courtesies of society in both. An 
impartial person judging between them, 
I think, would say that one has the 


strongest, and the other the most culti- 


vated understanding; that one has the 
most ardency, and the other the most 
experience of mankind; that one has a 
mind more gifted by nature, and the 
other a mind less cankered by prejudice. 
Mr. Clay is by ten years the younger 
man of the two, and as such has per- 
haps more claim to indulgence for irri- 
tability.” And then he adds, and it 
has been co-orborated by other mem- 
bers of the commission that “Nothing 
of this weakness has been shown in our 
conference with the British pleniopten- 
tiaries. From two of them, and par- 
ticularly from Mr. Gaulburn, we have 
endured much; but I do not recollect 
that one expression has escaped the lips 
of anyone of us that we would wish to 
be recalled.” We find him writing on 
September 27, “Mr. Gallatin keeps and 
increases his influence over us all. It 
would have been an irreparable loss if 
our country had been deprived of the 
benefit of his talents in this negotiation.” 

Both the character and attainments of 
the Chevalier Bayard, as well as those 
of Mr. Gallatin are summed up in the 
following paragraph: “I can scarcely 
express to you how much both he and 
Mr. Gallatin have risen in my esteem 








since we have been here, living together. 
Mr. Gallatin has not quite so constant 
a supremacy over his own. emotions; 
yet he seldom yields to an ebullition of 
temper, and recovers from it immediate- 
ly. He has a faculty, when discussion 
grows too warm, of turning off its edge 
by a joke, which I envy him more than 
all his other talents, and he has in his 


character one of the most extraordinary 


combinations of stubbornness and of 
flexibility that I ever met within man. 
His greatest fault I think to be an in- 
genuity sometimes intrenching upon 
ingenuousness. Mr. Russell, the young- 
est member of the commission, was a 
man of lesser parts. We are told that 
he had “the greatest deference for the 
opinions of Mr. Clay.” 

In order to get some idea of Mr. 
Adams, we are forced to turn to a state- 
ment made some years later by Gallatin. 
“John Q. Adams is a virtuous man 
whose temper, which is not the best, 
might be overlooked; he has a _ very 
great and miscellaneous knowledge, and 
he is with his pen a powerful debator; 
but he wants, to a deplorable degree, 
that most essential quality, a sound and 
correct judgment.” Not an opinion to 
be criticized in the same light as An- 
drew Jackson’s ribald reference to “that 
damned old scoundrel J. Q. Adams;” 
but one that certainly does not do exact 
justice to the man who, for more than 
fifty years was in the employ of the 
United States Government and _ who, 
over that long period of service, held 
with honor and distinction the highest 
offices that it was within the power of 
the American people to bestow. _Per- 
haps the only way we can get a correct 
understanding of the man is to turn to 
his Memoirs and there behind  idiosyn- 
crasies, clouded by irritability, and hid- 
den under oddities and _ peculiarities 
there stands out a character of stirling 
firmness that grows as we read. In 
James Gallatin’s Diary written Decem- 
ber.27, three days after the mission had 
come ‘to a successful close, we find a 
short reference to Adams. “At first I 
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did not like him, but now will be sorry 
when we part.” Little to advantage 
could be added to this simple tribute. 

Albert Gallatin had but a poor opinion 
of the English delegation and we are 
told on good authority “that he attached 
but little importance to them as they are 
but the puppets of Lords Castlereagh 
and Liverpool.” Adams shows a higher 
regard for their abilities. “They are 
certainly not mean men, who have been 
opposed to us; but for extent and copi- 
ousness of information, for sagacity and 
shrewdness of comprehension, for vi- 
vacity of intellect, and fertility of re- 
source, there is certainly not among 
them a man equal to Mr. Gallatin.” 

The London “Morning Chronicle” of 
August 9 probably echoed the surprise 
of the best informed of its readers at 
the appointment of Lord Gambier to 
head the mission “who was a post-cap- 
tain in 1794, and happened to fight the 
“Defence” decently in Lord Howe’s 
action; who slumbered for some time as 
a Junior Lord of the Admiralty; who 
sung psalms, said prayers, and assisted 
in the burning of Copenhagen, for which 
he was made a Lord.” Henry Adams 
was undoubtedly right when he claimed 
“that what ever advantage diplomacy 
offered” Lord Castlereagh _ sacrificed. 
And Wellington’s statement in the 
House of Lords afterward, that “in his 
opinion the American Commissioners 
had shown a most astonishing superior- 
ity over the British during the whole of 
the correspondence” is to be taken rather 
as a severe arraignment of the British 
diplomats than any attempt to compli- 
ment the American Delegation. 

It was on the afternoon of August’ 8, 
that the first conference took place at 
the Hotel des Pays Bas, the Americans 
having declined to meet the English at 
their apartment. After the usual for- 
malities had been gone through with, 
the Englishmen presented the points 


which they were authorized to discuss 
—(1) Impressment and allegiance; (2) 
the Indians and their boundary, a sine 
qua non; (3) the Canadian boundary; 
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(4) the privilege of landing and drying 
fish within British jurisdiction. |The 
Americans we are told, not realizing the 
full extent of the English demands 
“were not so much surprised as unable 
to answer them.” The next day, how- 
ever, they made known the subjects on 
which they were instructed, which in- 
cluded the first and third points taken 
up by the British, a consideration of the 
subject of a definition of a blockade, also 
other neutral and belligerant rights, and 
to present claims for indemnities in cer- 
tain cases of capture and seizure. They 
further stated that they had no instruc- 
tions, although they expressed their will- 
ingness to discuss anything. In the con- 
versation following it was found that 
the English sina qua non included the 
erection of an Indian Territory with the 
American Domain. This proposition 
the Americans refused to consider and 
the conference was postponed until the 
English Commissions could receive fur- 
ther instructions. On August 19, the 
Commissioners again met the English 
“having received a reply from their gov- 
ernment. These supplementary instruc- 
tions included, however, in the sine qua 
non, not only the demand for an Indian 
Domain, but that the United States 
should have no armed force of any kind 
on the Great Lakes, and that a part of 
Maine should be ceded to Canada with- 
out “any views to an acquisition of ter- 
ritory as such, but for the purpose of 
securing her possessions and preventing 
future disputes.” To which the Amer- 
icans replied with “a unanimous and de- 
cided negative.” It is at this time that 
we find Gallatin writing to Dallas: “Our 
negotiations may be considered as at an 
end” and Adams of the same opinion 
“Our reply will bring the negotiation 
very shortly to a close.” Clay alone 
held out hopes, or as Adams expressed 
it, “had an inconceivable idea that they 
will recede from the ground they have 
taken.” At any rate the negotiations 
stood still for more than a month. At 
the end of that time the English had 
retracted their position in regard to the 


Indian territory, the United States hav- 
ing expressed their willingness to recog- 
nize the Indians as an independent na- 
tion, although refusing to include them 
in the treaty. This plan was accepted 
by the English ministry. The removal 
of the difficulty together with instruc- 
tions from Monroe written as early as 
June 27, allowing the delegates “to omit 
any stipulation on the subject of im- 
pressment” gave new hope of success. 

In the Diary of James Gallatin there 
is recorded for September 4th the fol- 
lowing “Father is quite convinced that 
Mr. Gaulburn has made some serious 
mistakes and that he has been repri- 
manded,” and in a confidental dispatch 
from the Duke of Wellington which 
Gallatin received November 28 we find 
this suspicion corroborated. “Mr. 
Gaulburn has made grave errors and 
Lord Castlereagh has read him a sharp 
lesson,” and just above it, “I now feel 
that peace is shortly in view.” It is in- 
teresting in that it shows Gallatin’s keen 
penetration; but more particularly as it 
was probably the first reliable assurance 
that the Americans received that Eng- 
land seriously intended to make peace. 

The British Commissions sent a note 
on the 21st of October claiming that all 
negotiations be conducted on the basis 
of uti possidatis. The American Com- 
missions answered in a note three days 
later refusing to treat on the basis of 
uti possidatis but only on the basis of 
status qua ante bellum. The stand thus 
assumed by the Americans angered the 
British ministry, and caused them seri- 
ous embarassment. The British expedi- 
tion had been a great disappointment. 
The Czar’s conduct at Vienna had 
alarmed Europe. France was in an un- 
settled state, the rate of marine insur- 
ance caused by the war was a daily ir- 
ritation, and both Liverpool and Castle- 
reagh realized that ‘the continuance of 
the American war would entail a pro- 
diguous expense.’ It was decided to 
refer the matter to the Duke of Well- 
ington and in a reply which had great 
weight with the British ministry he 








stated his opinions: “In regard to your 
present negotiation, I confess that I 
think you have no right, from the state 
of the war, to demand any concession of 
territory from America.....You can- 
not on any principle of equality in ne- 
gotiation claim a concession of terri- 
tory excepting in exchange for other 
advantages which you have in your 
power...... Then, if this reasoning be 
true, why stipulate for the uti possi- 
datis? You can get no territory; in- 
deed, the state of your military opera- 
tions, however creditable does not en- 
title you to demand any.” A position to 
which the English Government quickly 
retracted. From this time forward 
peace was assured, provided Gallatin 
could keep in line Henry Clay, repre- 
sentative of Western interests, and 
John Q. Adams, in a peculiar sense a 
son of New England. The Treaty of 
1783 had recognized the American fish- 
ing rights in British waters, and ac- 
knowledged the right of England to 
navigate the Mississippi. The latter 
grant was caused by a misunderstand- 
ing of the Canadian boundary line which 
was supposed to touch upon the head- 
waters of that river, while the Ameri- 
can grant had been given over by Great 
Britain on the insistant demands of the 
elder Adams. Even now as we find 
the son wrangling and rowing to main- 
tain this right, the father was writing 
to William Cranch “Our fisheries have 
not been abandoned. They cannot be 
abandoned. They shall not be abandon- 
ed. We hold them by no grant, gift, 
bargain, sale, or last will and testament 
...but from God and our own swords.” 

The Canadians, on the other hand, 
had insisted that their government could 
not “too often urge the important policy 
....0f wholly excluding foreigners 
from sharing again in the advantages 
of the fisheries.” Clay was apt to be- 
little New England’s interest in this 
matter, and further argued “that now 
that the whole course of the Mississippi 
is known and admitted to be within the 
well defined limits of the United States 
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there is no more reason for England to 
claim equal rights upon the Mississippi 
than for the United States to claim equal 
rights in the navigation of the Thames.” 
It was the tact of Gallatin, together with 
Adams’ tenacity of purpose that pre- 
vented the cancelling of these two privi- 
leges. In the end both matters were 
excluded from the Treaty “to be refer- 
red to further negotiations.” 

On December 24th the Treaty of 
Peace was accepted and signed by the 
Commissions of both powers and later 
ratified by their Governments. 

The war had been waged because of 
interference with our trade, right of 
search and impressment, the alleged 
British intrigues with the Indians and 
other similar causes no one of which is 
mentioned in the Treaty. It did little 
more than proclaim “a firm and univer- 
sal peace between His Britannic Majesty 
and the United States, and between 
their respective countries.” Clay, in his 
impetuous way, annoyed because of the 
ommission of the Mississippi clause, 
pronounced it “a damn bad treaty.” 
But older and perhaps wiser heads 
thought differently. | Madison in for- 
warding the Treaty to the Senate con- 
gratulates that body “and our constitu- 
ents upon an event which is highly hon- 
orable to the nation, and terminates with 
peculiar fecility a campaign signalized 
by the most brilliant success.” John 
Adams, writing to Floyd limits his en- 
thusiasm “In your note of the 13th you 
congratulate me on the ‘news of the 
day.’ On the news from New Orleans, 
I reciprocate your congratulations. On 
the news of peace, I say ‘rejoice always 
in all things.” But it is not to the 
ardent Kentuckian, nor to Mr. Adams, 
or even to President Madison that we 
must turn for the opinion of the wiser 
men of that day; but rather to a single 
line addressed to the chief executive, by 
the aged Jefferson, the Sage of Monte- 
cello. “I sincerely congratulate you on 


the peace, and more especially on the 
eclat with which the war closed.” 
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SHALL IT BE “THREE FOR ONE” 
OR “ONE FOR THREE?” 


The Legislature of 1921 enacted a statute providing that towns should elect one 
selectman each year to serve for a term of three years, instead of selecting three 
selectmen at each town meeting. A great deal of dissatisfaction has been shown by 
various towns under the new system and in the legislature of 1923 a determined at- 
tempt was made to repeal the law. As the fourth in its series of controversies the 
GRANITE MONTHLY presents below the opinions of two men, each a citizen of a small 
New Hampshire town, who differ upon this question. 


The Advantages of the New System 


“The present system marks a great step im advance in New Hampshire 


town government. It is sane, reasonable and conservative 


a fair trial.” 
To the Editor of the Granite Monthly: 


HE Legislature of 1921 enacted 

a law which should be extremely 

beneficial to the towns of this 
state. This law directed that each 
town should elect one selectman each 
year to serve a term of three years 
rather than to pursue the old method 
of electing the entire board every 
Considerable dissatisfaction 
has been expressed in various locali- 
ties over this change, and a de- 
termined effort was made in the Leg- 
islature of 1923 to secure the passage 
of a bill repealing the former measure 
and leaving the entire matter optional 
with the towns themselves. Fortu- 
nately this attempt failed and the bill 
was killed by that group of execu- 
tioners—the Senate. 

The new system inaugurated by 
the Legislature of 1921 is immensely 
superior to the old from a business 
point of view, because it insures the 
continuance of experienced men in of- 
fice and guards against sudden and 
radical changes in the policy of con- 
ducting business. The _ invariable 
custom in business enterprises of in- 
stitutions which are conducted by 
boards of directors, trustees, or gov- 
ernors, is to arrange their terms of 
office to overlap in such a manner that 
only a small fraction of the board 


shall be chosen at each meeting or 


election. This precaution is consid- 





it should be given 


ered necessary from a business stand- 
point to keep a majority of experienced 
men on the directing board. It is 
time that the people of New Hamp- 
shire realize that the selectmen of a 
town are supposed to be a business 
board of directors, conducting the 
business of the town in the most eco- 
nomical and expeditious manner pos- 
sible. Success in this endeavor re- 
quires experience. To be sure under 
the old system there were many towns 
which kept the same board, or at least 
the same chairman, for many years in 
succession. But, on the other hand, 
the majority of communities were 
prone to become dissatisfied with the 
service of their officials, or shift the 
balance of their political sentiment 
and elect a green board of selectmen 
every year or So. 

The new system is useful in that it 
precludes some of the political prac- 
tices which were prevalent under the 
old. Nowhere on earth is_ there 
more politics played than in town af- 
fairs. The chief reason for which 
many advocate the return of the old 
system is the fact that under the old 
system there were more offices each 
year for them to disburse among their 
political henchmen. Moreover, the 
old system was largely responsible 
for the “one man” towns of New 
Hampshire. Some shrewd and astute 
village politician would establish him- 
self like Jethro Bass as the “first se- 








lectman” of the township and for 
many years reign as king of his rustic 
realm, creating puppets to serve in a 
minor capacity upon the board with 
him, but in reality he could say in the 
words of Louis XIV, “I am the state.” 
The new system carries with it the 
custom of rotation of chairmen, each 
member of the board serving in that 
capacity during the third year of his 
term, having had the experience of 
the first two years under the leader- 
ship of others. This not only pre- 
cludes the one man rule but trains a 
number of citizens in the duties of the 
office, which is of inestimable value to 
the community. 

Supporters of the old system have 
often asserted that it aroused a more 
general interest in the town meeting 
and secured a larger attendance be- 
cause of the larger number of officers 
to be elected and the numerous per- 
sonal contests which resulted there- 
from. It is hardly a potent argument 
for retaining a poor system to claim 
that a great many people come out 
“to see the fight.” There was un- 
questionably a vivid interest in the 
town meeting in the days when New 
England rum flowed freely and in- 
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ebriated citizens were carried into the 
hall to cast their vote. Very few of 
us, however, would care to return to 
those days for the sake of added at- 
tendance at the March election. 

In the last place, the weakest thing 
about the proposition of repealing the 
present law is the fact that it leaves 
the matter optional with the town. It 
is all very well to prate about home 
rule in a town but it is necessary that 
one system be followed consistently 
throughout the state to avoid hopeless 
confusion, and it is also true that the 
leaving of this matter optional would 
place a perpetual bone of contention 
in the town meeting, and many a 
town would be changing from one 
system to the other so rapidly that 
they would never know where they 
were at. 

The present system marks a great 
step in advance in New Hampshire 
town government. It is sane, rea- 
sonable and conservative, and though 
there are those who clamor against 
it as they clamor against all improve- 
ments, it should be given a fair trial. 


Respectfully yours, 


James M. BALDwIN. 





Why We Should Return to the Former System 


“Tt seems to me that this question concerning the election and term of office 
of selectmen might safely, and should by right, be left to the towns themselves 


to decide.” 


To the Editor of the Granite Monthly: 


S the time of the town elections 

draws near, and the minds of the 

voters are turning to the selection 
of town officers, we are once more re- 
minded of the question which was de- 
bated so hotly in the last legislature re- 
garding the election of selectmen. 

As the law now stands, the towns 
have no voice in determining the length 
of the term of office. I think that this, 
in itself, is radically wrong. The poli- 


cy of the state of New Hampshire, 
throughout its history, has been to per- 
mit its towns to decide for themselves, 
all questions pertaining to local govern- 
ment which did not effect the state at 
large. During the last few years, the 
tide has seemed to set in the other di- 
rection and the tendency has been for 
the government at Concord to dictate 
to the towns along nearly every line 
of their activity. It seems to me that 


this question concerning the election and 
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term of office of selectmen might safely, 
and should by right, be left to the 
towns themselves to decide. 

Personally, I believe that a one, year 
term is preferable to a three year term 
for the following reasons: 

In the first place, it brings a candi- 
date to the attention of the voters more 
often and he will consequently follow 
their wishes more closely. Depending 
upon the fact that political memory is 
sometimes short in many cases a man 
elected for three years might feel less 
keenly the wishes of the voters with his 
next contest in the far distant future. 
Often times a board elected for three 
years are enabled to pursue a policy in 
direct opposition to the wishes of the 
town for a long period. Under the old 
system, an official of this character 
would be ousted, while on the other 
hand, if his conduct in office were satis- 
factory, he would be re-elected many 
times as is evidenced by the fact that 
there are many men in the state who 
have served upon boards of selectmen 
for twenty or more consecutive years. 

Another reason why I believe in the 
one year term lies in the possibility it 
affords of retaining one chairman per- 
manently.. Under the new system, there 
has been inaugurated, the custom of au- 
tomatically changing chairmen each year 
by assuming that the officer, serving his 
third year, shall be chairman. Obvious- 





ly, this rotation is, in many cases, un- 
fortunate, and greatly inferior to the 
old method of keeping an experienced 
man at the helm. 

But there is one argument which to 
my mind outweighs all others. For 
many years, the New Hampshire town 
meeting has been a gathering of intense 
interest to the entire populace of the 
township. The custom has prevailed in 
many places of selecting the three can- 
didates for the board of selectmen from 
different sections of the town. This 
meant that all the voters would turn out, 
each one having a candidate in his own 
locality to command his support. This 
general interest on the part of the voters 
has been of inestimable value to New 
Hampshire towns because the people 
once attracted to the meeting, by the 
contests of candidates, remained to reg- 
ister their judgment upon matters of 
town policy and the appropriation of 
money. The new method of electing 
only one selectman each year has in 
many cases made it impossible to inter- 
est the people of the whole town in the 
meeting and has resulted in a decrease 
of attendance. In many cases a hand- 
ful of people living in the center of the 
village have transacted the business for 
the whole town. 


Very respectfully yours, 


GeorGE A. BLANCHARD. 





Opposition to Resurrection of Free Seeds 


A press despatch from Washington, 
D. C., appearing in several of the 
Massachusetts newspapers has drawn 
fire from many of the leading farmers 
of New Hampshire. This despatch 
stated that there was a movement on 
foot in Washington to resurrect the old 
fraud of free government seeds. It 
states that representative Langley of 
Kentucky, Republican, thinks the situa- 
tion is so important that Congress should 


vote some garden seed measure at once 
and states that he will introduce a bill 
calling for $500,000 to be available im- 
mediately. When this item was read 


by some of the good citizens of New 
Hampshire, it brought forth some very 
caustic, plain spoken statements for in 
New Hampshire the sentiment is prac- 
tically 100% in opposition to any move- 
ment to resurrect this old political hum- 
bug. 
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1, Far a- way on the hills of old New Hamp- shire, 
2.In my dreams by the stream last night I wan - dered, 
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1. Far away on the hills of old New Hampshire, 
Many years ago we parted, Ruth and I; 
By the stream where we wandered in the gloaming, 
It was there I kissed my love a sad good-bye, 
She clung to me and trembled when I told her, 
And pleadingly she begged of me to stay ;— 
We parted, and I left her broken hearted, 
In the old New Hampshire village far away, 





Refrain—Now the sunshine lingers 
In the wild-wood where | 
In the village church yatc 
On the hills of my old} 


NOTE—No sweeter ballad has ever been written than “My Old New Hampshiré 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” “In the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia,” and other mu 
New Hampshire’s ballad is sung in nearly every state except New Hampshire, where st 
would intensify loyalty to the Granite State more than the sound of this strain in home 
MONTHLY takes pleasure in presenting to its readers this copy of the old ballad, and 
It will be noted that the border drawn by Elizabeth Shurtleff represents New Ha 
for use. A limited number of additional song sheets can be obtained on application {1 
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Hamp-shire vil- lage far a> way, 








Hamp-shire home I love so dear._— 








2. In my dreams by the stream last ‘night I wandered, 
And I thought my love was standing by my side; 
Once again then I told her that I loved her, 

Once again she promised she would be my bride; 
And as I stooped to kiss her I awakened, 

I called her, but she was not there to hear.— 

My heart lies buried with-her ’neath the willow, 

In the old New Hampshire home I love so dear.—— 


gers there, And the roses bloom as fair 
ere together we would roam ;— 

yaitd near sleeps the one I loved so dear, 
ld New Hampshire home. 





hiré Home.” Many states have been famed in songs which are familiar to all of us. 
r music of like character have solidified the love of the sons of these commonwealths. 
re strange to say, few people are familiar with more than its opening lines. Nothing 
nomes and gatherings all over the state. As an act of state patriotism the GRANITE 
and hopes that it will be once more introduced to the singing public of New Hampshire. 


+ Hampshire’s state flower, and the entire sheet can be readily taken from the magazine 
m from the GRANITE MONTHLY.—The Editor. 




































OSCAR E. BRADFUTE 


Oscar E. Bradfute, president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, who spoke 
before the annual banquet of the New Hampshire Farm Bureau Federation in Concord, 


January 16th. 


ee ON’T you smoke, Mr. Brad- 
fute?” I asked. 


“No,” he replied, “I never 
smoke.” 

Now somehow he looked like a man 
who would enjoy smoking, and besides 
I had seen him take two whacking big 
cups of black coffee, and it is my ex- 
perience that a man who likes strong 
coffee enjoys a strong cigar. At my ex- 
clamation of surprise, Mr. Bradfute 
looked up and smiling at my astonish- 
ment said, “Thereby hangs a story.” 

“When I was a boy of about ten years 
of age,” he began, “my city cousin came 
down to visit us on the farm at Harvest 
time. Mother set us to stripping the 
roasting corn. Now my city cousin did 
not know much about farming but he 
knew about a lot of other things. He 
and I too for that matter thought the 
silk of the corn mighty pretty, and he 
judged that it would make good smok- 
ing. So we laid our plans. 

Well—we tried the green silk first 
and it didn’t work, but I knew where we 
could get some dry silk. We went over 
and climbed up into the corn rick and 
started in. Just as we got going mother 
called up and told us to .ake our play 
and go into the barn where we could 
keep an eye on my little sister of two 
years old. Of course, she did not know 
what we were doing. We went to the 
barn. Now the harvest was over and 
the barn was full of grain and hay and 
all the tools had been put away. It was 
brim full. Well, we started in smoking 
and the first thing I knew there were 
little flames shooting through the hay. 
We fanned them with our hats, hoping 
to put them out, and, of course, they 
got worse.” 

A silence followed. He drew a long 
breath and I could see all the terror and 
horrow of that boyhood experience pass 
his face. “Yes,” he said, “the barn went, 


every bit of it,” and he paused. “It was a 
Monday. The insurance had run out 
on Saturday I cried myself to sleep 
that night, I could not think of any pun- 
ishment too severe for what I had done. 
My father never said a word then but 
the next morning he called me to him. 
“Well,” he said quietly, “I understand 
you know a whole lot about what hap- 
pened yesterday.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“What do you think I ought to do? 
give you a licking? 

“Yes sir,” I said quickly, feeling very 
glad to get off so easily, but my father 
said, “That wouldn’t do you any good. 
You feel as badly as you can about it. 
I tell you,” he said, “I guess you have 
done more smoking in one day than 
most men do all their lives. Will you 
make me a promise promise me you 
will never take a smoke.” And I prom- 
ised. It was a boy’s promise to be sure, 
but I have kept it. Somehow my father 
was so decent, so kind about it I could 
never break it, but, he smiled, “I often 
get into groups where the men seem to 
enjoy their. smoking so much that I 
sometimes think that it would he mighty 
nice if I could smoke. But I can’t. It 
sank too deep.” 

And Mr. Bradfute looks like a man 
who would keep his promises. Stand- 
ing, over six feet high, with a keen 
quick glance, he has the face of a fighter. 
His hands are the big, knotty hands of 
a farmer. For like all the presidents 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Mr. Bradfute is a “dirt farmer.” 
His farm in Ohio has been in his family 
for 104 years. He is the third genera- 
tion to work on the same land. His two 
sons who have both decided to keep on 
with the farm will make the fourth gen- 
eration of father to son. 

The Bradfutes have always been pro- 
gressive farmers. As far back as in 
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1847 his grandfather brought to 
the farm one of the first Duroc Jersey 
hogs. 

Mr. Bradfute has held many positions 
of trust in his own state, having served 
as President of the Ohio Farm Bureau 
Federation, trustee of the State Agri- 
cultural College and as a prominent of- 
ficial in the Grange. 


Here are some of the high lights of 
Mr. Bradfute’s address: 


Agriculture is the biggest business in the 
world. It represents an invested capital of 
more than eighty billion dollars and doing 


a business of more than fifteen billion dol- 
lars a year. 

The Farmers of the nation must solve 
their own problems. 


The Farm Bureau is in many ways a 
cafeteria lunch. You can go into it and sit 
still as long as you like and no one will 
bring you anything, but if you go into it 
and help yourself, you will reap all the 
benefits that others are reaping. 


There is no place for radicals in our or- 
ganization. 


The Farm Bureau is your organization, 
was created and is now in existence, mere- 
ly to help the farmers of this nation. When 
you realize this fact you will be a real 
member. 





CONCORD’S NEW MAYOR 


By H. StyYctes Bripces 


VERYBODY knows of the man 
K who stated that he would rather 
be right than President, but no 

one until recently has heard of a man 
who had rather find 
his lost dog than be 
elected mayor of the 
Capitol City of the 
State. This is a 
statement made by 
Hon. Willis H. Flint, 
Mayor-Elect of Con- 
cord, New Hamp- 
shire, a few days be- 
fore the election and 
it is interesting to 
note that he not on- 
ly found his dog but 
was elected by a 
good majority as 
Mayor of Concord. 
Willis H. Flint, 
Mayor-Elect of Con- 
cord is a progressive 
and wide awake bus- 
iness man whom 
everyone has a good 
word for and a great 
tribute is passed him by citizens of 


the capitol city, when he is called 


“just one of the boys.” 
Mr. Flint was born in Orleans, Ver- 





Hon. Willis H. Flint 


mont in 1873. His father died when he 
was one week old. His mother mar- 
ried again, his step-father being a promi- 
nent newspaper man in that town. He 
: was educated in the 
_ public schools of Or- 
leans, being consid- 
ered a pupil of above 
the average in his 
studies. When sev- 
enteen years of age, 
he left Orleans, go- 
ing to Newport, Ver- 
mont, where he took 
a clerical position in 
a dry-goods store in 
that town. After a 
year or two in New- 
port he went to 
Barre, Vermont, 
where he took a sim- 
ilar position in a 
large store. 
Mr. Flint then left 
Vermont, going to 
Massachusetts, in 
those days looked 
upon as the land of 
opportunity in New England. He 
became one of Lowell’s most successful 
business men. 

For several years prior to his election 











as Mayor, Mr. Flint has been interested 
in politics. In 1922 he was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for senator in district 
No. 15 and came within 89 votes of the 
total received by Benjamin Orr of Con- 
cord, who was elected. Although a 
Democrat in politics, Mr, Flint is open 
minded on all questions and was elected 
Mayor in a non-partisan election. He 
states that he will endeavor to conduct 
the city affairs on that basis during his 
term of office. 

The old saying that we are a Demo- 
crat or a Republican because our father 
and grandfathers happened to be a Dem- 
ocrat or a Republican does not hold true 
with Willis Flint, for all of Mr. Flint’s 
ancestors were Republicans in politics 
and Mr. Flint is the first of his family 
to raise the Democratic standards. He 
states that he is a Democrat because he 
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believes that the Common people of the 
state and nation have been best served 
by this party in the past and that their 
hopes in the future can best be realized 
with the Democrats in power. 

The contest for Mayor in Concord, 
in which Mr. Flint was elected, was 
notable in the extent of the friendly 
feeling existing between the two candi- 
dates. When Mr. Flint was elected, 
the first to congratulate him was Mayor 
Chamberlin and since that time the re- 
tiring Mayor has extended his personal 
efforts to acquaint Mr. Flint with the de- 
tails of the post. 

In Willis H. Flint, Concord has its 
youngest mayor for many years, but she 
is confident that this aggressive and 
popular business man will give the city 
an excellent administration. 


LITTLE ROLLO’S LESSON IN POLITICS 


By Hopart PILLsBuRY 


co] see by the papers,” said Little 
Rollo as he finished reading the 
New Hampshire Democratic 
Bulletin, “that Governor Brown is a can- 
didate for vice president ?”’ 

“Which Governor Brown” we asked. 

“The papers don’t say,” replied Little 
Rollo, “but it must be the one that be- 
lieves in eight hours. Well, anyway, 
he’s been nominated for vice president 
by Robert Jackson.” 

“Not nominated, Rollo,” we 
rupted, “placed in nomination. 
a distinction.” 

“A distinction without a difference, 
I suppose ?” 

“Sometimes, there is a_ difference. 
Many are called, but few are chosen. 

“You will recall,’ we explained to 
Little Rollo, “that Noah Webster, who 
wrote the dictionary, was a man who ap- 
preciated the fine distinctions of life. 
Drunk or sober, he never used a wrong 
word. Once his wife went away which 
gave him an opportunity to break loose 
from the conventionalities and, that 


inter- 
There’s 


being in the pre-Volstead era, to mingle 
in the company of convivial friends in 
his own home. 

“Mrs. Webster unexpectedly returned 
and found Noah in a sorry plight under 
the table. 

“*Why, Noah,’ she exclaimed, 
surprised !’ 

“*No,’ said the famous man, ‘I’m sur- 
prised. You’re astonished!’ 

“Well, its a great thing to be placed 
in nomination,” said Little Rollo, seek- 
ing to draw us out. 

“It is, indeed. And to nominate some- 
body for vice president is no small un- 
dertaking.” 

“How do you know?” 

“From personal experience. We 
helped to place Hiram Noone of Peter- 
borough in nomination for vice presi- 
dent in the last campaign. Major 
Noone was then fresh from his triumphs 
on the Mexican border where he had 
led his personally equipped regiment. It 
was three years in advance of the con- 
vention and naturally, it takes more 


‘I’m 

















courage to nominate a man three years 
ahead than it does the day before.” 


“Did the nomination take?’ asked 
Little Rollo. 
“Tt took, but it didn’t last. Major 


Noone was an ideal candidate for vice 
president. But before the convention 
met, he offered publicly to buy the Bos- 
ton and Maine railroad. The public 
got scared of a candidate so reckless 
with his own money.” 

“Did you ever help nominate anybody 
where it took?” 

“A great many, Rollo, a great many 
in the old days. I can remember when 
a round of ales in the old Bell-In-Hand 
would nominate anybody, with fair 
qualifications, to a seat in the New 
Hampshire legislature. A candidate 
who bought two rounds could not only 
be nominated but elected. 

“There was once a man nominated for 
governor of New Hampshire in the bar- 
room of the Eagle Hotel by some travel- 
ing salesmen who didn’t even vote in 
this state. The candidate didn’t know 
‘that, however.” 

“What do you think of the governor’s 
chances?” said Little Rollo. 

“T understand he has excellent pros- 
pects. Rob Jackson is for him, in his 
usual quiet and reticient manner. 


The Bok Peace Prize 


“What about Mr.~Bok’s peace plan?” 

“Dartmouth college is for it, Rollo, 
and Senator Moses is having it investi- 
gated. The ministers are for it, and the 
New Hampshire League of Nations As- 
sociation.” 

“T thought the League of Nations 
was dead,” interrupted Little Rollo. 
“Seems to me I read where Mr. Cool- 
idge said so.” 

“It is dead,” we elucidated, “the 
same as the woman’s poll tax. You will 
remember that in 1920 George Harvey 
proved to the United States that we 
were damned well out of the mess. We 


did nothing to help cléan up the mess 
in 1921 and 1922. 
than ever in 1923. 


The mess was worse 
That proves that 
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we were damned well out of it.” 

“Governor Brown says he will not 
call the Con. Con. together again, don’t 
he?” queried Little Rollo. 

“You refer, no doubt to Amoskeag 
Brown, in this case, not to Silent Fred. 
It is true that Governor Brown, meaning 
the one who handled the Con. Con. for 
the people, has declined to assemble once 
more the delegates.” 

“Why not?” 

“They have nearly all died off. And, 
besides, it would be hard work to pry 
their salaries loose from George Far- 
rand, the state treasurer.” 

“What is a Con. Con?” 

“Contrary to the general understand- 
ing, Rollo, a Con. Con. has nothing 
whatever to do with a Con. game. The 
Con. Con. is quite serious business. It 
meets in between the Winter Carnivals 
and the baseball season and fixes up 
new income taxes and regulates the dia- 
meter of trees. It also reduces the size 
of the New Hampshire Legislature.” 

“Is that a good idea?” 

“The people don’t think so. They 
want the Legislature larger. There are 
lots of women, Rollo, who have never 
been to the Legislature. The men have 
all been, but if the Legislature were 
larger, the women could go, too.” 

“IT see the Farm Bureaus say that 
taxation is the paramount issue.” 

“Yes, it is. You have heard of Para- 
mount pictures? Well, a Paramount 
Issue is something that everybody gets 
excited about, like Eight Hours, or who 
shall be chairman of the Manchester 
Finance Commission. It is something 
fundamental.” 

“T don’t believe in it.” 

You believe in the New Hampshire 
Legislature, don’t you?” 

“Yes, but I don’t believe all of us 
came from monkeys. George Sibley 
says that his folks came from down on 
the Kennebec.” 

Little Rollo dropped the conversation 
to begin reading an article by Warren 
Billings, entitled, “The Granite Monthly 
as an Immorale Magazine.” 
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Left Page— 


(1) Corey-Williams Needle Com- 
pany’s float Photo—J. B. Varick Co. 


(2 and 3) Fancy Skating 
(4) “7-20-4 Girls” 
Right Page— 


(1) Beacon Girls’ float of the F. M. 
Hoyt Shoe Company, winners 
of first prize. 

(2) Champion Ski Jumper 

(3) Cigar Makers’ Union Float. 


All other photos by Union-Leader. 














CONGRESSIONAL CANDIDATES 


First District 


HE political conflict which bids 
fair to be most hotly disputed in 
the coming election is the contest 

in the first congressional district. This 
particular election is extremely fascinat- 
ing to those who love a real fight be- 
cause indications are that it will be waged 
between young, vigorous and aggressive 
candidates. The complaint that New 
Hampshire. politics are being played by 
old men, received its first check last 
year when “Bill” Rog- 
ers of Wakefield beat 
out the field and won 
his seat in Congress. 

As a sportsman and 
a campaigner, Mr. 
Rogers has few equals 
in this or any other 
state. His career in 
New Hampshire poli- 
tics has been almost 
meteoric. “Billy” 
Ahern and other veter- 
ans of the Legislature 
love to tell of the ses- 
sion when young Rog- 
ers came up from the 
little town of Wake- 
field. With a smile 
of reminiscence they 
described his first 
speech in the House, 
when he was almost 





WILLIAM N. Rocers 


both parties, with scarcely any oppor- 
tunity to prepare, he advocated the 
naming of the present Daniel Webster 
Highway. Even as William Jenning 
Bryan’s “Cross of Gold and Crown of 
Thorns” speech instantly raised him 
from obscurity and made him the presi- 
dential nominee of his party, so the ad- 
dress of William N. Rogers sent him 
to Congress. Probably nobody on earth 
is more enured to the wiles of oratory, 
or more accustomed to 
the lifting music of 
the human voice than 
the New Hampshire 
House of Representa- 
tives. But it is said 
that the entire House 
listened with rapt at- 
tention to the almost 
extemporaneous _ utter- 
ance of the young or- 
ator, while the galler- 
ies and aisles were 
thronged with visitors, 
similarly entranced. 
Rumor has it that even 
one state senator had 
enough human feeling 
still alive in his breast 
to be thrilled and that 
a tear was seen to 
glisten upon the eyelid 


“His career in New Hampshire Of a corporation law- 
physically propelled politics has been almost yer. 
upon the floor by his ate tc Nominated for Con- 
friends, who desired to give the gress by the Democrats of the first dis- 


young mana chance, where he stood 


in helpless bewilderment scarcely 
able to frame the first halting 
sentences of his remarks. The smiles 


change to a glow of admiration, how- 
ever, as they recount his rapid advance- 
ment which soon attracted the attention 
not only of the members of the House 
but the entire state. This advancement 
culminated, perhaps, with his famous 
speech upon Daniel Webster when in 
response to the urging of friends from 


trict, he made in 1922 one of the most 
spectacular campaigns in the history of 
New Hampshire politics. He carried 
the district by a large majority, receiv- 
ing in the city of Manchester alone, some 
twelve thousand votes more than his op- 
ponent. Although a young minority 
member of the National House, he has 
received signal recognition and has been 
named upon important committees. An 
aggressive politician, a successful law- 
yer, an exceptional good fellow—it is no 





























FERNANDO W. HArtTForD 


“He started his business life by 
selling newspapers on the street” 


wonder that the Republicans of the first 
congressional district feel that they have 
a hard nut to crack. 

The Republicans of this district are 
fully alive to the difficulty of the strug- 
gle ahead and are prepared to make 
every effort to gain the victory. Even 
as King Richard of old ground his teeth 
in agony at the sight of Jerusalem in 
the hands of infidel Saracens, so these 
Republicans view with horror the atro- 
city of having the district so long repre- 
sented by “Cy Sulloway” in the hands 
of the Democrats. 

Be it understood that this comparison 
has no reference to Manchester. 

Several strong candidates have been 
mentioned as likely material, to carry 
the Republican standard to victory. 
Those who complain that the Repub- 
lican party has the tendency to cling to 
old men and turn its back upon youth 
should be appeased, for the candidates 
now discussed are all of them young 
and vigorous exponents of Republican- 
ism. 

Mayor Trudel of Manchester was dis- 
cussed in connection with the congres- 
sional nomination but it is believed that 
he is not interested in securing it at this 
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time. Indeed why should a man 
descend from the throne of the Queen 
City where he is surrounded by such 
graceful courtiers as Chief Healey and 
“handsome” Guy Foster and where he 
can revel amidst the glamor of countless 
winter carnivals and spring tag days to 
assume the very insignificant role in the 
back seat of the only Legislative body 
in the world which is larger, more-noisy, 
and more ridiculous than the New 
Hampshire Legislature. 

The announced aspirants for the Re- 
publican nomination are the Hon. Filet- 
cher Hale of Laconia and the Hon. 
Fernando W. Hartford of Portsmouth. 
Mr. Hale is one of the most popular 
young men in New Hampshire public 
life. After his graduation from col- 
lege he studied law in Littleton, N. H. 
He could have selected no better school 
of politics, for Littleton, a town of 2300 
voters is so closely divided that elections 
are lost and won many times by a mar- 
gin of a dozen votes, and in those hotly 
disputed elections it is usually necessary 
to search the participants for concealed 





FLETCHER HALE 


“One of the most popular young 
men in New —— public 
life.” 





weapons. After leaving Littleton Mr. 
Hale established himself in Laconia and 
there rapidly forged to the front in the 
field of his profession. He is now a 
member of the State Tax Commission, 
a post of extreme danger, and the fact 
that he has so long escaped assassination 
in his dealings with the tax payers of 
the state and has retained his popularity 
with the public is no small tribute to 
the winsomeness of his personality. 

As an orator, Mr. Hale is well suited 
to match the prowess of Congressman 
Rogers. As a citizen, he is respected by 
the entire state. As a man, he is held 
in affectionate regard by all who know 
him. Politically he is said to be in- 
clined toward the conservative but 
though he may be conservative in plat- 
form it is safe to assume that if nomi- 
nated he will be aggressive and pro- 
gressive in his methods. 

Fernando W. Hartford, ex-Mayor of 
Portsmouth, has won success and wealth 
as a newspaper man. In the words of 
the Reepublican Statesman, “He started 
business life by selling newspapers on 
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the street and he continues in that line, 
but he transacts business now at a ma- 
hoghany desk, instead of on a chilly 
brick sidewalk. He has been mayor of 
Portsmouth for two terms, has served as 
president of the Portsmouth Chamber 
of Commerce and is the owner of sever- 
al very substantial brick blocks in the 
business section of his home city.” 

With these brilliant young men in the 
field the citizens of the first district may 
well look forward with interest to the 
coming struggle. It is almost certain 
to be a thrilling fight, accentuated - by 
the fact that it is a presidential year. 
With clean candidates it will be fought 
strictly by Marquis of Queensbury rules, 
and no hitting below the belt. Those 
who have long found it necessary to turn 
to the sporting page of the morning 
paper for their daily thrill may sit back 
with a sigh of satisfaction knowing that 
the first congressional district will be 
replete with sensation and will be able 
to give points to Bob Fitzsimmons and 
Fighting Jim Jeffreys. 





FEET OF CLAY 


By Liz1an HAtt CROWLEY 


This life I live is not the only living; 
I know, for I have my visions fair, 

Of wraith-like figures beckoning and smiling, 
And calling me to join them over there. 


And if I hestitate for just a moment, 
And turn to where my tasks unfinished are, 
Then turn again with anxious, eager yearning 
To greet my spirit friends—they are too far. 


When I shall feel the utter, utter longing 
To haste when ghostly fingers beckon me: 
When I no longer care for things all earthly, 
Then—then I know my spirit shall be free! 














POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF THE MONTH 


By Tuomas CARENS 








Did you ever feel the surge and thrill of a national convention? 
Could your eye pierce the heavy atmosphere and detect the eddys and 
ripples among the great and the near-great? 

You can catch the vision of hard-fought conventions in the article 
by Thomas Carens, Political Editor of the Boston Herald. 

It concerns New Hampshire politics. 


Read it. 








OLITICS, we are told by those who 
P ought to know, cannot be discuss- 

ed, written or played by any per- 
son who does not possess that indefin- 
able something which for want of a bet- 
ter word is called “background.” 

The average reader of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY, aware of this fundamental 
rule, may naturally ask, therefore, by 
what right an intruder from a sister 
state presumes to write New Hampshire 
politics. Where is his background, you 
will ask. How can he know the wheels 
within the wheels in the greatest of all 
American avocations as it is played from 
Coos to the sea, in the teeming cities 
along the banks of the Merrimack or in 
tthe (beautiful valley which forms the 
state’s western border, which happens 
to be—and a Massachusetts visitor does 
not have to apolgoize for this opinion— 
one of the beauty spots of our land? 

Fair questions, all of them. They 
demand some sort of answer. Let me 
say in the beginning, therefore, that my 
interest in New Hampshire politics did 
not begin in my visit to the state in the 
closing days of January, that the opin- 
ions and comments herein set forth were 
not gleaned in those hurried days, that 
the men and the women with whom I 
talked were not strangers, but old triends 
of some years’ standing, who have had 
reason to know that Boston newspapers 
and Boston newspapermen have a gen- 
uine interest in New Hampshire politics 
and New Hampshire politicians. 

There may be some opinions in these 
lines to which loyal sons and daughters 
of the Granite State can take exception? 
For lapses of that sort I bespeak for- 


giveness in advance, urging the reader 
to reflect that after all these are the 
views of an outsider, and that in the 
lives of all of us there comes a time now 
and then when the advice and opinions 
of a disinterested outsider can be of 
value. 


The Coming Primary 


During the month of February, bar- 
ring the unexpected, politics in New 
Hampshire will be directed almost ex- 
Clusively toward the objective of the 
presidential primary early in March. 
The highly picturesque campaign for the 
Republican nomination for Governor 
will of course proceed along its charted 
course. The United States senatorship 
will be a frequent topic of discussion. 
The Democrats will continue their spec- 
ulation as to the best ticket which they 
can present to the voters in November. 
But all these will be for the time being 
side-issues, not because they are to-day 
unimportant, but because in a sense 
these topics are dependent on the results 
of that March primary. 

In New Hampshire, as I have been 
learning for many years, political events 
do not gradually evolve themselves. 
They happen, and very often in 
the same way that a bolt of lightning 
happens. They strike, and the thing is 
done before the rest of the world knows 
it. For this reason there is always a 
risk in writing an article for a maga- 
zine, which cannot be thrown together 
in a few hours, like a newspaper. In 
the several days which must necessarily 
elapse between the time that the last 
word is tapped out on the typwriter and 








the finished product comes off the press, 
much can take place to upset well- 
founded opinions. 

At the moment of writing, for in- 
stance, an interesting topic is the motive 
underlying the recent action of Nation- 
al Committeeman Fred W. Estabrook 
of Nashua in inducing several candi- 
dates who sought election as unpledged 
delegates to declare themselves as pledg- 
ed to the nomination of President Cool- 
idge. Had all the unpledged candidates 
changed over at once the explanation 
would have been one thing. But Mr. 
Estabrook made a very significant omis- 
sion. He permitted the name of United 
States Senator George H. Moses to re- 
main as an unpledged candidate. 

It was assumed in Concord at the 
time that Senator Moses was aware of 
Mr. Estabrook’s action and that he had 
interposed no objection. Yet 48 hours 
after these changes were made at Con- 
cord, Senator Moses was insisting to 
me over the wires that he had not known 
up to that time what I was talking about, 
and that he wouldn’t know how it affect- 
ed his future course until he had re- 
ceived “sufficient information.” 

Naturally Senator Moses would pre- 
fer to go to Cleveland in June as an 
unpledged delegate. He has been at- 
tending these quadrennial affairs for so 
many years that he knows that the 
pledged delegate, be he ever so important 
in the scheme of things, is inevitably 
swallowed up in the convention city by 
a large and somewhat unwieldy organiza- 
tion, whereas the unpledged delegate is 
an organization by himself for the time 
being, and as such attracts more atten- 
tion and derives far more enjoyment out 
of the experience. 

In this particular year, of course the 
distinction between pledged and un- 
pledged will not be so great. The nom- 
ination of President Coolidge on the 
first ballot is about as absolute a cer- 
tainty as anything in politics can be, and 
it matters little whether this well-earned 
tribute comes to our New England 
President by a majority made up of 
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pledged, unpledged, or a little bit of 
both. Even so in the early days of that 
week the unpledged delegate will have 
his innings. Let us picture Delegate 
Moses, pledged to Coolidge. He re- 
ports, with as much meekness as he can 
command, to the Coolidge headquarters, 
and Mr. Butler or Mr. Stearns will say, 
“George, you sit here,” or “George, you 
stand there,” or “George, you do this,” 
and our senior senator, perhaps with in- 
ward misgivings, will “sit,” “stand” or 
“do” and await further orders. But 
Delegate Moses, unpledged? Ah, -that 
is a different matter. He may report 
to the Coolidge headquarters, and then 
again he may not. And until the bal- 
loting actually begins the “sitting,” 
“standing” or “doing” will follow or- 
ders issued exclusively by Senator 
George H. Moses. 

Some are asking whether Estabrook’s 
recent action indicates a “falling out” 
with Moses. The answer to that must 
come from one of the two most vitally 
affected. It is assumed that the na- 
tional committeeman, who has served 
in that capacity now for 16 years, would 
like to retain that highly influential post. 
It has been assumed also, until quite 
recently, that this would be in accord 
with Senator Moses’s wishes, for since 
he vaulted into the leadership upon the 
death of Senator Gallinger, he has had 
little occasion to find fault with the na- 
tional committeeman. 

From - Washington, however, comes 
evidence of a gradual change in the per- 
sonnel of the national committee. Be- 
fore the great schism of 1912 that aug- 
ust body was really an appendage -to 
the United States Senate. Senators 
held both jobs, thus controlling not only 
the legislative policies of the party, but 
all other policies, too. The Progressive 
division sent many of these men down 
in defeat, and lo! a new national com- 
mittee emerged, in which senators no 
longer held the balance of power. 

Since the Republican recovery of 1918 
a reaction has set in. The league of na- 


tions fight convinced the Republican 














members of the United States Senate 
that they were the chosen leaders not 
only of their own party but of the na- 
tion. That convention in Chicago four 
years ago next June was technically a 
gathering of Republican clans; actually 
it was a caucus of the Republican sena- 
tors, who not only wrote a platform 
which pleased them and offended many 
conscientious members of their party, 
but ended up by permitting the con- 
vention to select a number of their own 
club to stand upon it. | 

In the intervening years the trend of 
senatorial usurpation of party affairs 
has not been checked. With the nomi- 
nation of 1924 already assured, the eyes 
of many now turn toward 1928. In 
that year the field will again be open 
to Republican hopefuls, for President 
Coolidge, if elected, will not be a candi- 
date, and if defeated next November, 
will of course be through politically. It 
is in years when the fight is wide open 
that the national committee looms up in 
all its potency. It makes up the tem- 
porary roll of the convention, it seats 
and unseats delegates with a high hand, 
and we have only to turn back to 1912 
to learn what can happen when it really 
makes up its mind. 

For all we know Senator Moses may 
have his eye cn the national committee. 
He has not said so. He has even con- 
fided to friends that he has not the 
slightest desire to take the post. But 
even a confidence to a friend is subject 
to reservations, particularly if the one 
who imparts the confidence has shown 
in the past his friendship, nay affection, 
for reservations, of any sort, color or 
shape. 


With the Democrats 


There is undoubted sentiment for 
McAdoo among Democrats in the rural 
sections of the state, based on the be- 
lief that he is the strongest man in the 
field and the one most likely to give the 
Republicans a run for their money in 
the autumn. On the other hand Man- 
chester, the state’s metropolis, betrays 
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a great affection for Gov. Alfred E. 
Smith of New York, not only because 
he is the personification of opposition to 
prohibition and the Volstead act, but 
because he has really been a successful 
chief executive of the nation’s largest 
state. There are others, even if not 
numerically large, who would probably 
prefer Senator Oscar W. Underwood, 
Alabama’s strong senator, to either 
Smith or McAdoo, and still others who 
see weaknesses in McAdoo, Smith and 
Underwood, who believe party success 
will come in choosing a dark horse and 
who regard John W. Davis of West 
Virginia as the most likely of that 
group. 

But there is no preference section in 
the primary, and the voters in choosing 
delegates will probably have no thought 
whatever of presidential candidates. 
Raymond B. Stevens, for instance, is for 
McAdoo, but there are any number of 
“Al” Smith men who have voted for 
Ray Stevens every time they could find 
his name on the ballot, and who do not 
intend to make an exception in March. 
Gordon Woodbury, also for McAdoo, 
will be personally acceptable to Under- 
wood, Smith or non-committal Demo- 
crats. It is even possible that the Man- 
chester men who finally go in as candi- 
dates with announced “Al” Smith lean- 
ings will get the votes of many who 
think it is idle to discuss Smith’s candi- 
dacy with such general agreement, even 
among his own friends, that he cannot 
be nominated. 


The State Campaign 


Massachusetts men familiar with the 
ins and outs of New Hampshire politics 
often express wonder that so large a 
percentage of the population displays an 
intense interest in candidates and issues. 
The Bay State has its exciting cam- 
paigns, to be sure, but a very large pro- 
portion of the electorate goes through 
the business of voting without any dis- 
play of emotion. In the Granite State 
the voter seems to project his entire per- 
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sonality into the campaign and into his 
own part on election day. 
I think I have found an answer to 


this. It lies in the relative size of the 
two states. Massachusetts now has 
more than 4,000,000 inhabitants. New 


Hampshire, by the last census, has only 
a little more than one-tenth that number. 
And political interest, by some curious 
negation in the science of mathematics, 
seems to increase as the population de- 
creases. For the game, after all, holds 
its greatest attractiveness when the 
choice is one of personalities and in 
making himself known to the voters the 
candidate in the small state has a tre- 
mendous advantage over the candidate 
in a large state. If, in a campaign ex- 
tending over several months, a candidate 
for Governor in Massachusetts speaks 
to 20,000 voters, he is really only reach- 
ing directly two per cent of those who 
will go to the polls on election day. But 
the New Hampshire candidate who 
shows himself to 20,000 voters is reach- 
ing 20 per cent of the total electorate. 
This is one of the reasons why the 
campaign for the Republican nomination 
for Governor this year is much more 
picturesque than anything Massachusetts 
will have. Maj. Frank Knox and Capt. 
John G. Winant, to begin with, are color- 
ful personalities. Both have been con- 
spicuously successful in business, but 
neither has reached his present eminence 
in that respect through the ordinary 
humdrum of business life. The life 
story of each has a romantic flavor 
which appeals to anyone who begins a 
study of the campaign they are making. 
I am assuming now that they will 
fight it out for the nomination without 
a third candidacy cutting into either. 
Wesley Adams probably believes that 
he can appeal to a certain element of 
the electorate which has not yet betrayed 
enthusiasm for either Knox or Winant, 
but of the many political experts with 
whom I talked recently none would take 
an Adams candidacy seriously. They 
believe that if he should run he would 
finish third, and that he would not ma- 
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terially affect the result, taking as many 
votes from Knox as from Winant. 

But if late-January indications are 
borne out as the months speed by, the 
Republican voters are really going to 
have a choice in September. It is ap- 
parent already that Capt. Winant is per- 
sona non grata to Senator Moses and 
his very conservative organization. For 
members of the same political party they 
are about as far apart on issues and 
political methods as it is possible for 
two men to be, and their differences are 
so fundamental that there is little pro- 
spect of any rapprochment before the 
primary. Winant knows this. 

Knox, on the other hand, is probably 
counting on the senator’s support. 
There is evidence aplenty that he is not 
the Moses candidate, that his announce- 
ment was not received with whoops of 
joy by the senator, and that if someone 
should bob up who showed promise of 
distancing both Knox and Winant, 
Moses would be sorely tempted to de- 
clare himself. on the governorship. In 
spite of these considerations, however, 
Moses will be able to support Knox 
without any wrench to his feelings. 
They have “played ball” together many 
times in the past. They were mortal 
enemies before the war, and I have rea- 
son to believe that had Knox not been 
in Europe in the fall of 1918 the columns 
of the Manchester Union would have 
said things about George H. Moses, 
then a candidate for senator, which 
could never be forgiven. Moses knew 
this and when Knox came home from 
the wars he took steps to line up the 
state’s most important newspaper on his 
side. 

The political events of 1919 and 1920 
helped him. On the league of nations 
question Knox, to his delight but per- 
haps not to his surprise, found Moses 
in Washington taking the same attitude 
that Knox was taking in the columns of 
the Union. The Leonard Wood candi- 


dacy for the presidency also contributed. 
Knox was an original Wood man, as 
most of the old Roosevelt followers 




















were. Moses, who at one time hated 
the whole Roosevelt crowd, was probably 
not so keen for Wood, but knew that his 
play was to support New Hampshire’s 
native son and he, too, joined the Wood 
organization. Men who found their 
minds running along so well together 
could hardly afford to keep up a person- 
al grudge. They were in each other’s 
company constantly at Chicago, and one 
of my vivid recollections of that historic 
Saturday night in the Coliseum is the 
sight of Frank Knox and George Moses, 
standing shoulder to shoulder just under 
the platform, chagrin written plainly on 
their faces as the Leonard Wood cam- 
paign was collapsing under the Harding 
stampede. 

They had their differences in the past, 
and within the last year have probably 
had other differences. A year ago Knox 
had no thought of running for the Gov- 
ernorship, but did have his eye on the 
seat in the United States Senate which 
Henry W. Keyes now fills with such 
dignity. He had hopes then, perhaps, 
that in some manner he could get Moses 
to declare for him against Keyes, but the 
senior senator did not permit any such 
thought to rest long. Knox began to 
understand this. He also began to under- 
stand that his candidacy would inevitably 
bring either Huntley or Rolland Spauld- 
ing into the contest. In such a line-up 
Keyes would probably win the nomina- 
tion, but the type of campaign would 
probably have made it worthless against 
an aggressive Democratic candidate. 

It is not uncharitable to assert that 
Moses is a great deal more interested in 
1926 than he is in 1924. He knows 
now, two years in advance, that he will 
have opposition in the primary of that 
year. It probably will not come from 
Huntley Spaulding, with whom he has 
made his peace, and while Rolland 
Spauldings’ dislike for the senator is 
probably as keen to-day as it ever was, 
his desire to go to the United States Sen- 
ate is growing less keen with the passing 
years. Moses is very suspicious of the 


return to the political arena of former 
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Gov. Robert P. Bass. He wonders, with 
other Republicans, whether Bass would 
care for a seat in the Senate. He looks 
upon John Winant as a friend of Bass, 
and for that reason he would not like 
to see Winant in the Governor's chair 
when the campaign of 1926 begins to 
get up steam. 

As to the senatorship, Harry Keyes 
now seems assured of his re-nomina- 
tion without contest. For this he is 
probably grateful. He likes his place 
in the Senate, he likes to feel that he 
is part of the history there making, 
but he has never liked the business of 
campaigning forced upon a candidate 
in a party primary. 


Democratic Candidates 


A great many Republicans in New 
Hampshire these days are wondering 
how much the party’s nominations 
will be worth by the time November 
rolls around. They have not yet re- 
covered from the shock of 1922, and 
except for the Manchester mayoralty 
result, which wiped out the huge 
Democratic majority of the 1922 state 
election there have been few indica- 
tions of a reversal of sentiment. 

Ever since Gov. Fred H. Brown 
stepped into the office he has been re- 
garded as a probable candidate for the 
Senate against Keyes. With that won- 
derful facility which the Governor has 
for keeping his business to himself no 
one is able to say authoratively that he 
would or would not like to go to the 
Senate, but there are mighty few men 
in this or other states who would hesi- 
tate long if they had their choice of a 
place with the great and near-great at 
Washington or a fairly attractive law 
practice in the city of Somersworth, N. 
H. The nomination is Brown’s for the 
asking, and in good time he will 
probably ask. 

For nearly the same length of time 
Raymond B. Stevens of Landaff has 
been regarded as the probable Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor.  Per- 
haps he would prefer the senatorship, 
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but he is willing to concede the prior 
claim which Brown has in that direc- 
tion. At the time Capt. Winant an- 
nounced his candidacy for Governor 
many believed it indicated the removal 
of Stevens from the gubernatorial field, 
for in spite of party differences the two 
are warm personal friends and business 
associates. This does not necessarily 
constitute an objection, however. Some 
of the most exciting campaigns in 
American history have been conducted 
by men no farther apart personally 
than Winant and Stevens. Tennessee 
still recalls with pleasure the famous 
campaign of the Taylor brothers, 
“Alf”? and “Fiddling Bob” which for 
nearly a year kept that state intensely 
interested and brought about an era 
of good feeling among all partisans 


from which the state undoubtedly 
profited. 
Governor Brown’s administration 


is well thought of in New Hampshire 
and much sympathy is expressed on all 
sides for his candidacy for Vice Pres- 
ident. 

New Hampshire, however, should 
not take this too seriously. Robert 
Jackson may have received all kinds 
of assurances at Washington a few 
weeks ago, but experience has shown 
that few men have obtained second 
place on a national ticket by going 
after it. That doubtful honor almost 
always goes to a disappointed seeker 
for first place, or to someone who bobs 
up overnight on the last day of the 
convention. 

Recent Democratic history bears 
this out. In 1912, Thomas R. Mar- 
shall was not a candidate for vice- 
president. He was a serious candi- 
date for the presidential nomination, 
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and for many days the Taggart ma- 
chine had hopes that the Champ 
Clark-Woodrow Wilson deadlock 
would last long enough to start dele- 
gates casting their eyes about. In 
1920, there were half a dozen candi- 
dates for second nomination. They 
were campaigning for weeks in the 
convention hall, and in the lobbies of 
the Palace and St. Francis hotels. 
Meanwhile a virile member of the 
New York delegation was minding 
his own business, and disputing with 
“Charlie” Murphy the right to. boss 
the delegation. Cox was nominated 
at quarter of two in the morning, and 
as the delegates left the hall perhaps 
not one ina hundred could have 
named his running-mate on the ticket. 
And yet when the convention came in 
at noon everybody knew that it was to 
be Franklin D. Roosevelt. The other 
candidates permitted their names to 
go before the convention and then 
“Al” Smith walked to the platform, 
and while the band blared out “The 
Sidewalks of New York” presented 
Roosevelt’s name. The others with- 
drew, and it was all over. 

Those who wou'd like to see such 
an honor as the vice-presidential nomi- 
nation come New Hampshire’s way 
ought to learn something from. this. 
It is best to wait until the presidential 
candidate is chosen. There will then 
be a few hours’ respite in which what- 
ever claims, geographical or other- 
wise, Gov. Brown may have, can be 
considered. And let it be remembered 
also that the presidential candidate 
himself will have a lot to do with the 
choice, and that until his identity is 
known preliminary campaigning will 
be more or less wasted effort. 





Another article by Mr. Carens will appear in the March Granite Monthly. 








BE BROAD MINDED 
A Comment Upon the Policy of the Granite Monthly 


By Pres. Ernest M. Hopkins or DARTMONTH COLLEGE 


French philosopher has said that 

each time a child is born the world 

undergoes the tremendous hazard 
that this child may become a thinker. 
Man has been provided with a mind and 
it is through possession and _ utilization 
of a mind that 
man has_ be- 
come distin- 
guished from 
other forms of 
life. It seems 
to be a fact, 
however, that 
the more com- 
plicated the af- 


fairs of life 
become and 
the more in- 
volved the 
problems which 
must be set- 
tled, the less 
ue uor}Isodsip 
has to con- 


serve his own 
safety by that 
which alone, in 
earlier and 
more __ simple 
times, gave him 
preeminence 





inite time limit within which this can be 
done with any advantage. We know 
that conditions cannot endure as they 
are. It is intolerable that we should 
consider going back to the organization 
of the world, which allowed the outcome 
of the war. We 
are forced to 
seek a new 
position and 
we have no 
formula which 
is even ap- 
proximate and 
no directions 
which are clear 
by which to 
discover this. 

One of the 
great astrono- 
mers in this 
country has 
said that at 
the time the 
world was 
young, before 
the day of 
lenses or tele- 
scopes, when 
men could look 
at the heavens 
only with the 


among living ° ES . naked, eye, they 

things. President Ernest M. Hopkins saw that cer- 

_ The destruc- “The mind tolerant of the opinions of tain things hap- 

tion of the war others and open to a in the oor pened with 
; of new knowledge is more liberal than that o reculari in 

was only Pe the bigot, regardless of the beliefs of either.” eet 

part physical, the solar sys- 


and the devastated areas of mind are 
perhaps of deeper significance than any- 
thing else, so far as the future of man- 
kind is concerned. As a result of world- 
wide catastrophe, we are called upon to 
examine and to correct the working hy- 
pothesis of life and we are given a def- 


tem, and they began to evolve a theory 
which should account for it. Thus they 
deduced formulae which were perfectly 
good for every conceivable phenomenon 
of the heavens they were then capable 
of seeing or knowing. When, however, 
the lens was discovered, when the first 
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telescope was developed, new reaches of 
the solar system were opened up, and 
men looked out upon these, and they 
found within those reaches and within 
those areas that accepted formulae which 
had applied with exactness to the lesser 
distances no longer applied exactly, and 
that the heavenly body which was sup- 
posed to be in one place was in a slight- 
ly different place at the prescribed time. 

So a revision of the formulae immedi- 
ately began, and man, through assidu- 
ous and painstaking labor, and careful 
observation year in and year out, per- 
fected a new set of formulae which ap- 
plied to the area which was then ob- 
servable through the telescope. The pro- 
cess was repeated as the telescope grew 
larger, until finally to the time of the 
great telescope of the present day, when 
we are again finding certain things that 
cannot be accounted for under the laws 
that have been accepted. Now, new 
laws have to be established, and we have 
perhaps the Einstein theory or perhaps 
some other theory that is to determine 
what the new formula is to be. 

I have from time to time asked the 
men of Dartmouth College how many 
among them had ever made conscious 
and deliberate attempt to have a thought. 
What do we mean when we say “I 
think?” We hold opinions, some of us 
with great intensity, and most of us with 
great tenacity. But to what extent are 
these the product of thought? Whence 
do they come? How are they derived? 
On what basis do we judge their worth? 
How sincere are we in our eagerness to 
possess those of genuine value? In the 
whole range of attainments possible to 
man there is no one so definitely divine 
as the ability to think. Yet taken in the 
large there is no capacity for which we 
have less conscious longing, to say noth- 
ing of the fact that there is none for 
which we less eagerly seek. We crave 
authority for opinions which by accident 
have become ours. We give little heed 
to how valid opinions best may be ac- 
quired. 

There are two convictions which are 
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generally held which soothe the human 
mind, but which are without substantia- 
tion in fact either in the circumstances 
of the past or present. The first of 
these is the theory of automatic progress 
which implies that the world will con- 
stantly become better, regardless of the 
efforts of man. This belief has never 
had any substantiation in fact and the 
most casual reading of history illustrates 
that time and again the world has had 
definite periods of darkness and retro- 
gression from which there is no reason 
to believe that it would have recovered 
except for the zeal, energy and intelli- 
gence of human effort at subsequent 
times. The second conviction to which 
I have referred is that man is possessed 
of an instinct for truth and that left to 
himself his mind and soul naturally 
gravitate toward truth as a goal. On 
the contrary, this so far from fact that it 
is being stated again and again by the 
best thinkers of the day that the desire 
to know truth and to do it is an acquired 
characteristic rather than a natural one 
and that the characteristic is only ac- 
quired by the utmost of effort. 

Man acquires opinions as a result of 
the working of such forces as heredity, 
environment and self-interest, and his in- 
stinctive desire is to substantiate the 
opinions thus acquired, rather than to 
devote the definite and painstaking ef- 
fort necessary to the mental threshing of 
any newly garnered store. Obviously, 
if we follow common practice and read 
only those periodicals or treatises which 
argue for what we hold, or listen only 
to those who say what we maintain, or 
associate only with those who believe 
what we suppose, we cannot know the 
truth, even if we happen accidentally to 
become affiliated with it from time to 
time. 

I am very much interested in the ob- 
vious intention of the GRANITE MontTH- 
Ly to present varying points of view. 
Moreover, I foresee grave difficulties in 
carrying out your policy, for the un- 
fortunate fact is that the most conspicu- 
ous absentee among qualities of the 
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present generation is tolerance. It thus 
comes about in truth as Chesterton said 
long ago in effect, that “orthodoxy is my 
doxy and heterdoxy is your doxy.” In 
association with this attitude it likewise 
follows, with the prevailing temper of 
the times, that liberalism, progressivism 
and various other like “isms” to which 
many of us have committed ourselves 
in times past, prove, in stress, to be 
no more liberal than the mental attitudes 
of the most closed-minded of the reac- 
tionaries. In other words, the same op- 
position arises from them, if argument 
and fact are presented which controvert 
their point of view, that arises from any 
other group under like circumstances. 
Consequently, the open forum, either of 
the written word or of the spoken word, 
tends to lack friends in any camp ex- 
cept as it definitely becomes partisan one 
way or another. 

The marvelous scientific advances of 
recent decades by which material pros- 
perity has been so greatly enhanced and 
by which achievement little short of 
miraculous . has been accomplished, 
would never have been possible with an 
attitude on the part of scientists toward 
truth that most of us adopt in regard 
to our social and political thinking. The 
real scientist will not allow himself to 
accept any conviction as of permanent 
worth until he has assembled all possible 
data and has sought new data where- 
ever this might possibly be found. He 
recognizes the principle that no fact is 
important in itself as apart from other 
facts and correlates one with another, 
eliminating irrelevant matter and classi- 
fying all other data according to its rela- 
tive importance. Even then, when the 
principle would seem to the lay mind to 
be established, the true scientist merely 
adopts it as a working hypothesis, con- 
stantly checking and correcting it, and 
when necessary completely modifying it. 
It has been by such an attitude that the 
great discoveries have been made of 
scientific principles which have trans- 
formed the age in which we live. 

The world has never seen a time, 
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however, when it was so important to 
apply some such method as that of the 
scientist to the devising of working 
formulae for the relationships of one 
man with another as at the present time. 
This is alike true of political, social and 
industrial relations. | Meanwhile, there 
has probably never been a period when 
agencies for obscuring truth and mak- 
ing fact unattainable were as active and 
as overwhelming as now. 

The word “propaganda” has not al- 
ways carried the connotations with which 
it is burdened at the present time; and 
no longer ago than the war many a de- 
voted citizen and scholarly gentlemen 
was enlisted under its banner and work- 
ed with noble purpose and high ideals. 
Nevertheless these were not the predom- 
inating influence, and it was the war 
fever and its aftermath in the perverted 
efforts of the peace that did for this 
word, and left it an influence futile 
when not pernicious, distrusted when 
not despised ! 

There were the statesmanlike and 
scholarly campaigns of education _de- 
signed, for instance, to separate the con- 
sciousness of the German people from 
the spirit of Prussianism inspired by 
their rulers to cultivate the instinct to 
nationalism against the invader among 
the lesser states, to arouse the spirit of 
loyalty of subject races to self-expres- 
sion as against the dictates of their con- 
querors. But also there were the faked 
photographs, showing not only things 
that never happened but sometimes, by 
skillful reversing of the scene, showing 
the havoc wrought against the enemy by 
the wild impulses of one party as having 
been wrought against this. party by the 
enemy. There were the counterfeit 
newspapers designed as moral breakers, 
distributed from the clouds over hostile 
forces or covertly introduced .otherwise 
mythical victories of the one side and 
into their midst, with minute details. of 
the colossal losses of the other. And 
there were the romances which were 
written by all the nations, for consump- 
tion at home and among their allies, of 
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impossible accomplishments already. 
achieved and of those about to become 
effective. 

The multitude and fallibility of these 
latter kinds of effort completely sub- 
merged the integrity and intelligence of 
the former type. Likewise by the 
patent untrustworthiness of the methods 
of the one type of effort, which soon 
stood revealed, the effect of the trust- 
worthiness of the other type was largely 
neutralized. And finally the whole sig- 
nificance of the word “propaganda” 
came to be that of deviousness, indirec- 
tion, and deceit, in which sense, newer 
than the dictionaries, even, it continues 
to be used, and perhaps always will be. 

Thus it comes about that we have 
familiarity with and acceptance of a 
deleterious process to knowing truth, 
and that partisanship and specialized in- 
terest have available an instrument of 
unprecedented effectiveness for includ- 
ing reality and for verifying fallacy. 
It was long ago said that an error was 
dangerous in proportion to the amount 
of truth it contained. It is well for us 
to remember this in these days when 
the standard method of propaganda is 
to substantiate special pleading, not so 
much by falsehood as by incomplete 
truths or by truths plus a medium of 
error. 

All in all, there is no ‘one thing so 
necessary for us as a preliminary to ful- 
filling our functions as trustees of the 
generation in which we live as that we 
shall avoid bigotry, divorce ourselves 
from intolerance, and not only accept, 
but seek data bearing upon the social and 
political relations of life. Only so can 
we intelligently pass any judgment on 
the validity of the beliefs which we hold 
or the desirability of replacing these with 
new convictions to which we can com- 
mit ourselves with assurance and with 
whole-heartedness. 

To this end those who control the 
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printed word, those who speak for the 
church, and those who teach in educa- 
tional institutions, need especially to 
consecrate themselves to the search .for 
reality and attention needs more even 
to be given to the spirit in which opinion 
is expressed than to the content of the 
opinion itself. The mind tolerant of 
the opinions of others and open to con- 
viction in the presence of new knowl-. 
edge is more liberal than that of the 
bigot, regardless of the beliefs of either. 

At the present time an illustration is 
being offered in THE SpecTATorR in Lon- 
don of an attitude of this kind. This 
conservative weekly has opened in its 
columns a department called “The Other 
Side” and in this department not only 
the liberals but the radicals as well are 
being given the freest opportunity for 
expression of their own theories and 
policies even when these are in direct 
conflict with the traditional and present 
policies of THE Spectator itself. Re- 
cently, in the same issue in which the 
editor announced the support of the 
publication for Mr. Baldwin, like op- 
portunity was given to Ramsay Mac- 
donald to publish the arguments for the 
Labor Party. 

Independence of judgment and sanity 
of view have, from earliest times, been 
associated with physical topography, in 
which either arms of the sea or moun- 
tain ranges and river valleys divided 
people into smaller groups, more isolated 
than they would be elsewhere. It would 
be not only a boon to our own people 
and an aid to our own accuracy of 
thinking, but it would make New Hamp- 
shire distinctive if it could be established 
among us that in magazine and news- 
paper, church and school, recognition 
should be given to the fact that only by 
the assembling and consideration of con- 
flicting opinions of men can rightness 
of judgment be established. 
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“IT stood on top of the trunk studded hill.” 


A WINTER EVENING WANDERING 


By Jesstr Doge 


shut the book for the moon would 

not be denied. Through the un- 

curtained window she spread be- 
fore me the loveliness of the winter 
night. The story would wait, the fire 
burn again, but all winter such another 
radiant evening might not illumine a 
snow-girt earth. I said what I was 
going to do. It was only half under- 
stood, but a kindly warning not to 
wander too far was not meant to dis- 
courage. 

Strapping on snowshoes at the door, 
for our century old home has around it 
the unflurling of field and forest, I 
looked about to choose a way. How 
different from other seasons of the 
year, when fences, rivers, and even 
brooks and swamps are each uncon- 
sciously considered and _ possibilities 
narrow to roads and bridges, paths 
and gates or unbarbed fences, with 
dry pasture lands free from the dread- 
ed bull. Now the world lay open be- 
fore me, North, South, East or West, 
web-footed I could go. The month 


was February. 
long ceased to feel the sun. 
were packed away in snow, and cattle 


Running waters had 
Fences 


endured their winter prisons. 
where was the open way. 

So from the sprinkled shadows of 
the old family elms I entered upon the 
untouched covering of the field, our 
hay field in summer, our coasting 
field in childhood’s winter; sleeping 
tonight under three feet of moon- 
soaked snow. I stood a moment tun- 
ing the instrument of my being to the 
pitch of the night. The adjustment 
made, the small human bark contain- 
ing my soul slipped out upon the 
broad white sea under the broader, 
brighter heavens. Down the hill to 
the low meadow lands, half floating, 
so easily the wide framed shoes car- 
ried me. Over there the dog-tooth vio- 
lets will be blooming in June. This 
is as far as the red sled ever could go, 
though the brown one went further. 
I remember here the wild strawberries 
grew thickest in summer and here the 


Every- 
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mowed grass lay so thin, the horse- 
rake failed to gather a winrow. Are 
those the realities or is this? 

Crossing the turnpike road that lies 
between neighbor Garvin’s field and 
ours, scarcely able to believe in the 
fences beneath me, lost in their winter 
packing, I coursed up the hill to the 
edge of the pasture woods. I had in- 
tended to keep in the open; but 
somehow there it was too bright un- 
der the resplendent moon and over the 
glowing snow. So mingling my 
shadow with those of the forest, I sat 
on the tail of my snowshoe and slid 
down among the pines to the hollow 
through which an unseen brook was 
winding secretly to the pond. Pick- 
ing myself up in an alder thicket, I 
climbed a steep pitch to the tall tim- 
ber covering the rounded hill. It was 
not nearly so dark as I had expected. 
The moon looked down from the top 
of the tallest tree and her beneficence 
went everywhere, crossed, but not 
thwarted by the evergreens and re- 
flected by the snow. 

I stood on top of the trunk studded 
hill. The night was quiet. In the 
distance a stray wind was soughing 
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in far away branches; but close at 
hand it was the stillness that I felt, a 
stillness broken by one continuous high 
pitched grinding sound above, as two 
old settlers vied for supremacy in a 
duel of their toughest branches. 
swords, clashed in unceasing com- 
bat, and although I- could not see 
the conflict, 1 marked the opposing 
parties. 

For several minutes I stood there 
among the silhouetted trees and shad- 
ows, a thousand miles in mood and in 
thought from the routine of daily 
cares. Then that persistent being, 
conscience, appeared to warn me 
homeward. With a friendly glance 
toward the moon I swung down 
another way, through the dark pillars 
and plunged into soft snow at the 
bottom that sent me sprawling in 
happy abandon among low hemlock 
branches. I lay there a moment, all 
warm in the cool snow, the moon-light 
all about me. Then up and away to 
firmer footing, and the open field 
again. There were my outward tracks 
and the warm red light behind the 
elms on the hill, telling of a waiting 
mother’s thought. 


Two 





BOOKS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE INTEREST 
My Garden of Memory 


By Kate DouGLas WIGGIN 


Conducted by Vivian Savacool 


Mrs. Wiggin’s autobiography is the 
most entrancing book I have read for 
many a day. Everyone 
who is familiar with her 

MirFiin Co. work can guess why, 

$5.00) and surmise what smiles 
and tears the account of her varied 
experiences must hold for us, the eager 
readers. Lovers of scintillating Re- 
becca, Mother Carey and her glowing 
daughter, Nancy, Penelope, and all the 


(HouGHTON 


other creations of Mrs. Wiggin will 
love these people even more after 
reading her autobiography in which 
she herself seems to embody all their 
loveableness and which contains the 
cumulative charm, warmth, and color 
that have been her claim to love and 
admiration where ever books are read. 
It is a well-known fact that Mrs. Wig- 
gin’s work has a quality peculiar to 
itself which produces happiness in the 
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hearts of her readers and which, there- 
fore, makes it of universal appeal to 
old and young. All of it glimmers 
with humor, pathos, reality, and imag- 
ination enhanced by extreme sim- 
plicity of plot and treatment, and all 
these quaint ideas, the whimsical wit, 
vividness and tears are intermingled 
in the last story Mrs. Wiggin tells, 
this time about herself, just before her 
death last fall. One of the pleasant 
things about the book is the feeling of 
having made a new friend, but, what 
is even more valuable, it adds to our 
understanding of the richness to be 
found in a life of service, of joy, of 
never-failing enthusiasm and of inter- 
est in people. 

Among the earliest memories of 
Mrs. Wiggin’s were those of her child- 
hood home in Hollis, Maine, on the 
banks of the Saco River, which was so 
dear to her that in later life she 
bought an old house in the little town 
and spent many summers there, liv- 
ing the life of delight we have come to 


know in “Mother Carey’s Chickens.” 
Here for the first time we catch a 
glimpse of Rebecca, although for many 
vears after this Mrs. Wiggin felt no 
desire and showed no ability for writ- 
ing. At this point in her child life 


occurs an incident, the account of 
which would alone make the book in- 
teresting, her chance journey with 
Charles Dickens, an experience which 
drives us frantic with envy even while 
enthralling us by bringing the be- 
loved idol a little nearer to those who, 
like the small, impulsive girl, long for 
a more intimate knowledge of genius. 
From this epoch on her life unfolds 
with singular attractiveness but with 
many hard struggles through kinder- 
garten work in California, in which 
she was a pioneer, through life in New 
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York, travels at home and abroad, and 
friendships with celebrated people in 
this country and in Europe. 

Mrs. Wiggin’s life seemed full of 
turning points given her “not by de- 
cree, but for choice, perhaps ;—and in 
one’s choice lies all the difference.” 
Talent in many lines brings frequent 
choices, of course, but confronting all 
of us are disturbing crossroads nec- 
essitating decisions which shape our 
destiny. Mrs. Wiggin, it seems, had 
the happy faculty of choosing wisely, 
in such a way that she really found 
the work she could do best, be happi- 
est in doing, and use to the fullest the 
gifts she had. The success of her de- 
cisions, it seems to me, rested on the 
fact that she was able to resist the 
glamour and the temptation of the 
easier, more brilliant path and be con- 
tent to energetically plod along doing 
an obscure and exhausting work be- 
cause she felt it to be truly her work, 
until, at last, she had won her way to 
world fame. For, in refusing a career 
on the stage and keeping to the work 
of teaching in free kindergartens at 
a time when the educational world 
was critical, even hostile to the theo- 
ries she upheld so valiantly, she found, 
through contact with the children, 
the inspiration she needed to make 
her one of the foremost women au- 
thors of America. 

Mrs. Wiggin’s style is always inimi- 
table in its ease and grace, its spark- 
ling glints, and depths of feeling and 
it is most matchless in this, the crown- 
ing book of her career for which she 
draws from the best of memories to 
give us those which will most truly 
entertain, amuse, win our hearts and 
minds, and help us to find the joy 
which she felt and dispensed so lav- 
ishly in her living and in her work. 
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student of history is often im- 

pressed by the prevalence of the 

figure 3. In the golden days of 
antiquity when the Greeks accumu- 
lated their beautiful store of mythol- 
ogy this principle was always in evi- 
dence. There were three Graces, 
three Virtues, and three Sirens. When 
Paul wrote the 13th Chapter of Ist 
Corinthians, he summed up the de- 
sirable attributes of human character 
as three—Faith, Hope and Charity. 
The realm of literature has been af- 
fected by the same rule, for Shakes- 
peare pictures his Macbeth being 
greeted and warned by three witches, 
and Dumas weaves his military ro- 
mance about Three Musketeers. There 
are three periods in a man’s life, 
youth, manhood and old age, marked 
by the three events of his career— 
birth, marriage and death. In the 
great American game there are the 
first, second and third bases, and it is 
a matter of record that when Babe 
Ruth stands by the home plate with 
his mighty stick he has but three 
strikes with which to do or die. In 
addition to the above data there is al- 
ways the classic illustration of the 
famous song, “Three Blind Mice.” 


The rule of three would seem to 
hold good in New Hampshire life to- 
day. It will be recalled that the Three 
Musketeers were Athos, Porthos and 
Aramis. Athos was one of nature’s 
noblemen whose life had become so 
embittered by a misfortune in his mys- 
terious past that he had become re- 
served and taciturn, seldom engaging 
in the revelries of his friends. _Por- 
thos was a huze, jovial, good hearted 
fellow, mighty at feast or in fight, and 
popular for his bluff good nature. Ara- 
mis was a peculiar combination of a sol- 
dier and a theologian, refined, immacu- 
late and a favorite with the other sex. 
Deeply interested in theological matters, 
he was always on the point of laying 
aside his uniform and donning the vest- 


ments of priesthood. But at the first 
smell of powder (gun powder we 
mean) his religious tendencies were 
thrown to the winds and he was back 
into the fray. 

In the Granite State newspaper world 
we have three splendid impersonators 
of Athos, Porthos and Aramis. Who 
could be a more worthy imitator of 
Athos than that calm and silent jour- 
nalist, Warren Billings, whose news- 
paper office at Laconia is noted for 
restrained utterance, and who has, like 
his famous predecessor, the scent of 
mystery about him, as to the identity 
of the person or persons who are back 
of his journalistic endeavors. 

Porthos is best impersonated by 
that doughty wielder of the pen, Olin 
Chase, who is supposed to be the au- 
thor of various literary efforts which 
appear weekly in the Republican 
Champion. Like Porthos of old, he 
knows no fear and respects no holy 
ground. The Ku Klux Klan, the 
Democratic party, and even the 
GRANITE MONTHLY are constantly sub- 
jected to his bluff (note that word 
“bluff”) attack. 

The modern reproduction of Aramis 
is unquestionably the Hon. Henry H. 
Metcalf, who admits that the ladies 
like him, who is exceedingly promi- 
nent and enthusiastic in the Univer- 
salist denomination, but who periodi- 
cally ceases his protests that there is no 
Hell and proceeds to demonstrate to 
the Republicans that there is one. 


One of the most famous examples 
of the working of the rule of three 
in political history is the defeat of 
James G. Blaine for the presidency 
by his three R’s (Rum, Rebellion and 
Romanism). 

It would not be difficult to find 
three R’s which may prove the un- 
doing of various people and work 
havoc in many quarters today. 


Our first R stands for Resolutions. 
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Resolutions is the name given to a 
breed of parasites which has been do- 
ing damage for many years. It has 
attacked all, kinds of public bodies 
which are supposed to function for the 
good of the state and nation. The 
Legislature has been developing year 
by year a most acute case of the Res- 
olutions malady. It has “Resolved” 
about taxes, “Resolved” about law 
enforcement and “Resolved” about 
various eminent people who have 
died. In fact, any cause or measure 
could well be considered dead as soon 
as the “Resolutions” started. Vari- 
ous Boards of Trade and Chambers of 
Commerce have had the “Resolving” 
habit. We have in mind one town 
where land set apart to be used as a 
public park was made instead a 
dumping ground and rubbish heap. 
Every year the Board of Trade had a 
glorious time cleaning it off by means 
of “Resolutions.” The last time we 
passed through the town we noticed 
that the ground was in a worse condi- 


tion than ever, its hideousness aggra- 
vated by heaps of waste paper blowing 


about. Upon inquiry we found that 
the waste paper was largely composed 
of copies of the “Resolutions” passed 
by the public spirited citizens. When 
Governor Brown made his famous 
statement, “To Hell with Resolutions” 
he coined an epigram which, according 
to President Hetzel, ranks with Gen. 
eral Sherman’s “War is Hell.” 


Our second R stands for “Reserva- 
tions.” “Reservations” were invented 
soon after the close of the World War 
by Henry Cabot Lodge, though some 
authorities claim that they were much 
more ancient, having been originated 
by Moses. They were first used in 
reference to the League of Nations 
but have since been employed in a 
more general way. We first used 
them in our school days when we 
promised our mother or the teacher 
that we would do or refrain from do- 
ing something. At that time we ac- 
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companied them by crossing our fin- 
gers. This particular brand of “Res- 
ervations” is known as “Mental Res- 
ervations” and though they are not 
always accompanied by crossed fin- 
gers their use has never been changed. 
For instance, President Coolidge is 
for the World Court—with “Reserva- 
tions.” Senator Moses is for Cool- 
idge—with “Reservations;’ New 
Hampshire is for Moses—with “Res- 
ervations.” “Mental Reservations” 
are also useful in filling out income 
tax blanks. 


Our third R stands for “Resurrec- 
tions.” This R is the most dangerous 
of all. “Resurrections” are always 
disconcerting. Whenever we have 
heard preachers picturing the glorious 
“Resurrection” of the dead our minds 
have wandered to certain people with 
whom we had relations in boyhood 
days and we thought we would scarce- 
ly like to have them “Resurrected” 
too near us. The League of Nations, 
which was killed some four years ago, 
seems to have been “Resurrected,” 
and may prove embarrassing to those 
who expected to climb to fame over 
its tombstone. Certain oil deals have 
risen from the dead past and are caus- 
ing terrible carnage in the United 
States Senate. The Tax Amendment 
which was effectively killed and 
buried by the Manchester Union last 
winter, is beginning to stir in its 
shroud as is evidenced by the last 
meeting of the Farm Bureau. Beware 
of “Resurrections.” 

Considering these various. groups 
of three, and listening to the noise 
of conflict between groups in both po- 
litical parties, Knox and Winant 
among the Republicans and the Smith 
delegates and McAdoo delegates 
among the Democrats, the people of 
New Hampshire may well paraphrase 
an old adage of their school days: 


“The rule of three 
It puzzles me, 
And factions drive me mad.” 
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Fletcher Hale 


We feel like giving three cheers for 
Hon. Fletcher Hale’s announcement of 
his candidacy for the congressional nom- 
ination in the First District. He says 
“T shall seek election as a Republican 
on the Republican platform  adopt- 
ed under his (Coolidge’s) leadership.” 
Here is no “Radical” Republican, “Lib- 
eral” Republican, nor “Progressive” 
Republican neither is there any per- 
sonal platform attempting to remedy 
every conceivable political iil, real or im- 
aginary. He bids for no factional votes 
within the party nor for support of any 
self-seeking class. Like the late David 
B. Hill with his celebrated “I am a Dem- 
ocrat” he proposes to run asa Republican 
on the regular platform of his party 
and let the voters judge of his fitness 
to represent them by his well known 
character, ability and industry. More 
power to him! 

—Plymouth Record 


Our worst objection to him is his 
tendency to side with the ultra-conserva- 
tive section of the party. We are not 
radical ourselves but we do not like the 
hide-bound partisanship which refuses 
to see any good whatever in anything 
proposed by any person not in the fold, 
which lives in the days of the civil war 
and not in this rapidly moving twentieth 
century, which refuses to lift a finger 
to help the world in its distress for fear 
that in some way or other we might in- 
volve ourselves in something a little un- 
pleasant, which shuts its eyes to the fact 
that the world, including America itself, 
is standing to-day on the edge of a 
precipice, whose depths no eye can pen- 
etrate. We want somewhere a represen- 
tative from New Hampshire, in one 
branch or the other of congress, whose 
idealism has not been entirely shattered, 
who does not give up in a cynical des- 
pair of ever finding some method of 


outlawing war, who has his face turned 
toward the morning. 
—Rochester Courier 


Mellon Tax Reduction Plan 


The sentiment of the country in favor 
of tax reduction along the line of Secre- 
tary Mellon’s plan is growing stronger 
and stronger daily. The passage of that 
wise and carefully prepared. measure 
would have a tendency to free capital 
and send it into the industrial develop- 
ment, and would lift an oppressive 
burden from the shoulders of business. 
And it ought not to be made a political 
question. Patriotic men in all parties 
may support it consistently as a 
question above partisan consideration, 
and one affecting the welfare and pros- 
perity of our country. 

—Somersworth Free Press 


His (Coolidge’s) recent message to 
Congress advanced no constructive ideas 
along any line, and only manifested a 
disposition to conform to the desires and 
purposes of the great capitalistic inter- 
ests to which the Republican party has 
always catered, and upon whose substan- 
tial aid it has always depended for suc- 
cess. He favors the “Mellon plan” of 
tax reduction for the wealthy or well to 
do; opposes any revision of the tariff in 
the interests of the great consuming pub- 
lic, and opposes the soldiers’ bonus, not 
from principle, so far as is apparent, 
but because it would interfere with the 
Mellon plan of taxation reduction for 
the rich—Democratic Quarterly Review 


Governor Brown 


Governor Fred H. Brown may 
well feel pleased with the manner 
in which his name is being men- 
tioned in connection with the dem- 
ocratic nomination to the office of Vice- 
President. Governor Brown is popular, 










but there is wisdom in waiting. He is 
young and full of promise, but to start 
in now On a voyage toward the White 
House he might find the sailing like that 
proposed for the Shenandoah to the 
North Pole, rather hazardous. This 
Cool-Age that we are entering is likely 
to make democratic flying rather un- 
satisfactory. 

—Monadnock Breeze 


When a party gets about half way 
into power through an election, it 
has to be a compromise most of the 
time. Gov. Brown probably has not- 
iced how Senator Smith slipped in- 
to ‘the interstate commerce  chair- 
manship in the federal senate, a 
case where the republicans could not 
have their way, in a similar kind of 
circumstance maybe our governor 
will not be able to have his way. 

The beauty in these conditions is 
where the contending parties patch 
up their differences. | One-sided par- 
tisanship in government never did 
much good. 

—The News & Crittc, Laconia 


The Bok Peace Plan 
The Bok world peace plan is the 


subject uppermost in the minds of 
the people of this country to-day. 
It is very evident that the judges 


are in favor of the League of Na- 
tions and that they propose to test 


the sentiment of the people again. 
Mr. Bok may be able to resurrect 
an issue that has been dead _ for 


four years, but he is paying an aw- 
ful price for it. Is it possible that 
the world has become so impregnat- 
ed with the League idea that out 
of 22,165 plans from 22 countries 
that the judges could not find a 
real LIVE one. Mr. Bok may be 
satisfied with what he is_ getting, 
but we are reminded of the small 
boy who remarked when he saw an 
old wagon being sold for $15: 
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“Taint worth it.’ The only bene- 
fit that we can see that can come 
from this plan will be an_ honest 
discussion that in time may lead “to 
the light.” 


—Monadnock Breeze 


The great news of the past week 
was the announcement of the plan 
which has won the Bok prize for the 
best course of action on the part of 
this country to promote world peace. 

Well, as far as we are concerned, 


we believe the question of doing 
away with war is the greatest one 
ever presented to mankind. We be- 
lieve that our civilization and _per- 
haps human life on this earth is in 
peril. Another war will certainly 
wipe out a large portion of the race. 


Shall we sit idly by and make no 
move to prevent it? We are willing 
to lend our adherence to any plan 
that offers even a remote possibility 


of substituting something else than 
war for the settlement of national 
differences. We are even entirely 


willing to do this in the face of some 
national risk, because we have al- 
ready been taught that- a policy of 
isolation is not sufficient to keep us 
out of conflicts that involve the rest 
of the world. Therefore, we shall 
certainly vote yes for the adoption 
of the present plan, which at all 
events endeavors to make use of the 
only existing means towards the end 
which we feel is essential to humanity. 

—Rochester Courier 


But Do Thev Deserve Hanging? 


The dingy corridor of the court house 
at Dover has been brightened up recently 
by group pictures of Strafford County 
delegations in State legislatures begin- 
ning with that of 1907. The hanging of 
this interesting collection was under the 
supervision of Register of Probate 
Alvan P. Place. 


—Somersworth Free Press 





HON. EDWARD N. PEARSON 


Edward Nathan Pearson, born in Web- 
ster, September 7, 1859; died in Concord, 
January 26, 1924 

He was the son of John C. and Elizabeth 
(Colby) Pearson, was educated in the pub- 
lic schools, Warner High School, Kimball 
Union Academy and Dartmouth College, 
graduating from the latter, with Phi Beta 
Kappa and commencement orator rank in 
the class of 1881. 

Following a year’s service as a teacher 
in the schools of Washington, D. C., he 
joined the staff of the Concord Evening 
Monitor and Independent Statesman, 


serv- 
ing successively as city editor, associate 
editor, managing’ edi- 
tor and business man- 


ager, from 1882 to 1898. 


In the latter year he 
became business mana- 
ger of the Rumford 


Printing Co. (now the 
Rumford Press) from 
which position he retired 
in March, 1899, to ac- 
cept the office of Secre- 
tary of State, to which 
he had been elected by 
the Legislature, and 
which he filled with abil- 
ity and distinction, un- 
til May 1915, when he 
resigned to become 
Cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Concord, 
serving as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and later. as Presi- 
dent, succeeding Gen. 
William F. Thayer up- 
on the death of the lat- 
ter in 1920, which latter 
position he held until 


his resignation a few Hon. 
months since, following 

serious illness from which he never re- 
covered. 


Mr. Pearson was a Republican in politics, 
but never known as a “practical politician.” 
He was never an office seeker and had 
little connection with party intrigue or 
manipulation. During his connection with 
the Republican Press Association, publish- 
ing the Monitor and Statesman, he held the 
position of public printer from 1893 to 1897. 
In the famous contest for the United States 
Senatorship in 1913, resulting in the choice 
of Henry F. Hollis, the Democratic candi- 
date, after protracted balloting, he was the 
nominee of the Republican legislative cau- 
cus, being regarded as the strongest and 
most popular candidate who could be named. 





Edward N. Pearson 
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He had many interests outside his regu- 
lar business life, evidencing his public 
spirited devotion to the welfare of the com- 
munity and the state. He became chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the New 
Hampshire Old Home Week Association 
when-it was institued by Governor Rollins, 
serving for several years. He served as a 
member of Concord Board of Health and 
also as a director of the Board of Educa- 
tion; Peterborough and Hillsborough Rail- 
road; the Concord Investment Co., the 
Concord Mutual Fire Insurance Co., and 
the New Hampshire Bible Society; as a 
trustee of Kimball Union Academy, of the 
New Hampshire Orphans’ Home, and the 
New Hampshire Centennial Home for the 
Aged; treasurer of the 
Margaret Pillsbury Hos- 
pital and the New 
Hampshire Co-oper- 
ative Marketing As- 
sociation. He was a 
member of the _ state 
“Committee of One 
Hundred” on _ Public 
Safety during the World 

ar, was active in the 
various “drives” initiated 
for support of the gov- 
ernment in the conflict, 
and treasurer of various 
funds. He was an at- 
tendant of the South 
Congregational Church 
and long an active mem- 
ber of the society; a 
member of Capital 
Grange, P. of H. and of 
the Wonalancet Club. 

He married, Decem- 
ber 6, 1882, Addie Maria 
Sargent of Lebanon, 
who survives, with three 
children, Edward N. 
Pearson, Jr., John Wal- 
ter, and Mildred, (Mrs. 
Howard A. Morrison), and three grand- 
children. Another son, Robert H. (Dart- 
mouth 1907) died in 1911. He is also sur- 
vived by two brothers, John W., of New- 
ton, Mass., and Harlan G. of Concord. 

In the untimely death of Edward N. 
Pearson the state of New Hampshire 
loses one of its best known, most honored, 
and most loyal sons; the city of Concord 
one of its most faithful and public spirited 
citizens, and multitudes of men and wo- 
men, here and elsewhere, a loved and 
trusted friend. Peace to his ashes, honor 
to his name, and lasting regard for his 
memory. 





—Henry H. Metcalf 
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Wooprow WILSON 
28th President of the United States 
Born Dec. 28, 1856 — _ Died Feb. 3, 1924 


“Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which 
there shall be no private international understandings of any 
kind, but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the 
public view.” First of the Fourteen Points. 











WHAT GRANITE STATE MEN SAID OF WILSON 


GoveRNor Frep H. Brown 


The greatest name _ inscribed on 
the casualty list of the World War 
is that of Woodrow Wilson. It 
was his action as president of the 
United States which brought to an 
end the most terrible conflict which 
history records. It was his desire to 
prevent forever the recurrence of such 
horrors which led him into endeavors 
that overtaxed his physique and plunged 
him into that invalidism which has 
made him as truly a martyr to a great 
cause as any man who fell on the bat- 
tlefields of France. As the time passes 
and the holy ideal which President Wil- 
son cherished to the last is seen in the 
clear and pure light which should sur- 
round it, his place in history will become 
secure, and just judgment will be passed 
upon the greatness and the goodness of 
his purpose for peace and his struggle 
for its international achievement. 





Sec’y oF STATE Enos K. SAWYER 


“Nothing that can be said by any 
of the sincere admirers and devoted 
followers of Woodrow Wilson can do 
justice to this sad occasion. His life 
has been one of wonderful achieve- 
ment. His splendid spirit of resigna- 
tion of charity and kindliness during 
his long illness has been most im- 
pressive. He never faltered in his 
loyalty to his ideals and to the last 
fought for his great ambition. 

“His place in history will be firmly 
established. Nothing can detract from 
the honor he so richly deserves. 

“He certainly is one of the command- 
ing figures in the world’s history.” 





STATE TREASURER GEORGE FE. FARRAND 


“Woodrow Wilson served as Presi- 
dent during the most trying time of 
our country’s. history, through the 
period of the great World War, and 
our part in bringing that war to a 
successful conclusion is due in great! 
measure to his leadership. His name 
will be included in the list of our 
great Presidents; will be always held 
in reverence, and as the fires of par- 
tisanship die, that reverence will in- 
crease. Remembering his war _  ser- 
vices, we do not forget the wise pro- 
gram of national legislation which he 
carried through during his term of 
office. Our leader in war, our leader 
in peace, he sacrificed himself for his 
country and his illustrious services will 
never be forgotten.” 


CONGRESSMAN WasoNn 


Woodrow Wilson was a man of rare 
intellectual ability and power, a clear and 


logical thinker, possessing rare fidelity 
in his adherence to his convictions. 

“His public utterances and _ influ- 
ence was directed towards the uplift 
of humanity and against the destruc- 
tion of human life by force and combat. 

“He tried to direct the world to 
everlasting peace. Our country al- 
ready in mourning for a distinguished 
President, will deeply feel its loss in 


the death of our ex-president who will 
ever be remembered as our leader and 
guide during the great world war.” 


StaTE DeEMocRATIC CHAIRMAN 
Ropert JACKSON 


“He belonged with the great of all 
ages. His eyes beheld a great vision 
which he sought to realize with a 
nobility and constancy of purpose 
rarely excelled among men. 

“As time gives up her perspective 
and clears the mist of partisanship 
from our gaze, he will loom steadily 
larger and larger upon the horizon of 
history.” 





Jupce James W. RemMIcK 


“As truly as those who sleep be- 
neath the white crosses in Flanders 
Field—as truly as the ‘Unknown Sol- 
dier’ whose resting place in Arlington 
Cemetery he helped to dedicate and 
consecrate, Woodrow Wilson died a 
victim of the World War but unlike 
theirs, his was a lingering death with 
years of inexpressible torture of soul 
and body—cruel aftermath of war— 
more hard to bear than wounds of 
shot and shell—harder than all the war 
burdens he carried so long and well. 

After the Master was nailed to the 
cross, Christianity survived with more 
vitality; after John Brown’s body was 
mouldering in the grave, his soul went 
marching on; after the assassination of 
Lincoln, those great safeguards of lib- 
erty, the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, were written 
into the Constitution of the United 
States, by the death of Warren Hard- 
ing, the World Court, for which he 
died pleading in the face of such 
heart and health breaking opposition, 
received new impetus. Let us believe 
that, true to historical precedent, ‘the 
aspiration of humanity’ for world co- 
operation for world disarmament and 
peace, to which Woodrow Wilson 
‘gave utterance * * * with an_ elo- 
quence which held the attention of all 
the earth and made America a new 
and enlarged influence in the destiny 
of mankind,’ will be strengthened and 
its realization hastened by his tragic 
and pathetic martyrdom.” 











RESOURCE SURVEY CONFERENCE 


(See opposite page) 











